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LIFE AND LIGAT. 


BY JAMES KUSSELL LOWELL. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A ligbt like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, 

‘‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born!’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Jersey Senate, on June 12, 
adopted, by a vote of 36 to 1, a concurrent 





resolution providing for an amendment to 


the Constitution extending school suf- 
frage to women. It has also passed the 
House. 

i — 

The Canadian Parliament has voted 
down the bill to give parliamentary suf- 
frage to women, and also the bill to raise 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen. 
The member who introduced the bill to 
raise the age of protection voted for the 
suffrage bill, and every member who 
spoke in opposition to raising the age of 
protection also voted against woman suf- 
frage. 

utnineiiebenats 

Another medizval decision against the 
rights of women has just been given at 
Berlin. An antiquated law still exists 
which prohibits women scholars and 
apprentices from joining a political soci- 
ety. A few women recently formed in 
Berlin a woman suffrage committee, hav- 
ing for its object to obtain for women 
equal political rights with men. The 
leaders of this movement were arraigned 
by the public prosecutor, and the magis- 
trate before whom they were brought 
fined them all, and ordered the society to 
be dissolved. 


7 On 


At the McKean County (Pa.) Republi- 
can Convention at Smethport, June 11, 
the followir g resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

That we note with satisfaction the recogni- 
tion of women in Republican councils. The 
policy which has encouraged manufactures and 
stimulated invention has opened to American 
womanhood an auspicious era. New machinery 
and new forms of industry have multiplied the 


demand for labor and the intensity of resulting | 
competition has summoned to its service the | 


labor of women. ‘The consequent enlargement 
of women’s sphere has been marked by re-in- 
forced interest in topics of social, industria! and 
economic concern, and by increased participa- 
tion of women in public affairs. Pending the 
question of the unqualified admission of women 
to the right of suffrage, which is now under- 
going discussion and trial in different quarters 
of the Union, we respectfully urge the forth- 
coming Republican State Convention to com- 
mend the admission of women to vote upon 
questions pertaining to education, and to invoke 
accordingly their participation in party prima- 
ries and conventions. 


————__2@e— 


Nothing in Bishop Doane’s recent dia- 
tribe against equal suffrage has stirred 
the wrath of women so much as his allu- 


| sion to the time ‘‘when money shall buy 
| the votes of women, as it now buys them- 
selves.’’ The slur was quite uncalled for. 

Why is it that there is no class of men 

who eell themselves? Not because there 
are no men bad enough to sell themselves, 
| but simply because there is no large class 
| of women bad enough to buy them. De- 
|mand always creates supply; but in this 
| case there is no demand. There is no 
| reason to suppose that more women than 
| men would sell their votes; and from the 
| communities where woman suffrage has 
| prevailed for years, there is no complaint 
|of this kind. Judge Kingman, of Wyo- 
| ming, says: 

Our best and most intelligent women 
vote, and vote understandingly and inde- 
pendently; and they cannot be bought 
— whiskey, or blinded by party preju- 

ce. 





— tor 





A volume of more than usual interest is 
| the ‘Historical Sketch of Chauncy Hall 
| School,” prepared by Mr. Thomas Cush- 
|ing, and published by David Clapp & 
| Son, of this city. Mr. Cushing, who was 
| connected with the school from 1828 to 
1879, was exceptionally well qualified to 
| write the account, and he has interwoven 
with the history of the old and famous 
school many interesting bits of informa- 
tion in regard to the manners and customs 
and educational requirements of past 
years. To those unacquainted with the 
work ofthe school, it will be a surprise to 
learn how many excellent ‘‘new depart- 
ures’”’ in educational methods originated 
at Chauncy Hall. The part that will be 
of especial interest to our readers relates 
to the admission of girls. This is so good 
that we sball give it entire next week. 


> 





On June 15, a delegation of English- 
women prominent in temperance work 
received the American delegates to the 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention, which 
opened in London June 19, upon their 
landing at Southampton, and escorted 
them to London. At Waterloo Station 
| they were met by Miss Frances E. Willard 
‘and many others, and were given a hearty 
welcome. During the afternoon the del- 
egates met informally at Anderton’s Hotel 
and discussed the programme for the week. 
Oa Sunday they or their representatives 
occupied 272 pulpits throughout the king- 
| dom. 





———_—__—__4@-— 


Women year by year add to their suc- 
| cesses at the London University. At the 
‘*Presentation” recently, one woman took 
the degree of Doctor of Literature, four 
the M. D. degree, six the M. B. degree, 
| one the D. Se., ten the B. Sc. and eight 
‘the M. A., while eighty-three took the 
| B. A. degree. 
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MRS. HOWE IN BALTIMORE, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lately made a 
| comprehensively pleasant visit to Balti- 
more, arriving Thursday, June 6, as the 
guest of Dr. Ella V. Mark, an active mem- 
ber of the A. A. W., and who has built up 
for herself a flourishing practice in the 
city. That afternoon Mrs. Howe gave 
|her lecture, “‘A Plea for Humor,” be- 
fore the Arundel Club, a delightful 
literary and social group of ladies, having 
a club house of their own. 

The Bryn Mawr School for girls in 
Baltimore, endowed by the generosity of 
Miss Mary Garrett, has a fine building, 
thoroughly well appointed, and ac- 
commodating several hundred pupils. On 
Thursday, June 7, the occasion of its 
graduating exercises, the hall was beauti- 
ful with flowers, among which daisies, 
the emblem of the school, predominated. 
Several scholarships and prizes were 
awarded. Miss Garrett, Miss M. Carey 
| Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Miss Gwynne, with Mrs. Howe, 
occupied the platform. Mrs. Howe spoke 
of ‘‘Eminent American Men of This 
| Century,” beginning with Washington 
Irving, whom she knew personally, and 
giving reminiscences of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier and Hawthorne. At the 
close of the lecture, which was warmly 
applauded, the graduating class and in- 
vited guests were presented to Mrs. 
Howe, and she was afterward the guest of 
Miss Garrett at lunch. 

On Saturday evening, June 8, Mrs. 
Howe gave & woman suffrage talk at the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, a noble stone 
edifice, recently erected. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Balti- 
more W. S. A., Mrs. S. W. Tudor, presi- 
dent. It had been intended to use the 
lecture-room that evening, but the incom: 
ing tide of hearers forced an adjournment 


| to the body of the church, which was 
| soon filled with a deeply interested and 
attentive audience. Mrs. Howe gave. a 
brief history of the suffrage movement 
and of her own conversion to belief 
in it, speaking also of the methods 
of work pursued in Massachusetts, the 
legislative hearings, etc. 

Sunday, June 9, Mrs. Howe spoke in 
| the Unitarian church, of which Rev. Mr. 
| Weld is pastor. This is the very pulpit 
| from which Dr. Channing delivered his 
| famous ‘Baltimore sermon,” at the in- 
stallation of Rev. Jared Sparks in 1819. 
Mrs. Howe spoke on ‘'The Power of the 
| Gospel,” Thessalonians, 1:5, and many be- 
sides the regular congregation came to 
| hear. On Monday, June 10, she gave her 
| lecture on ‘‘Greece Revisited,” before the 
| Quadriga, a promising association of 

joung women, much like the Saturday 
Morning Club of Boston. Tuesday was 
| spent at the charming home of Mrs. 
| Elizabeth T. Graham at Mt. Washington, 
|a suburb of Baltimore. Mrs. Howe re- 
calls this as ‘‘a most restful and delight- 
ful day.” Mrs. Graham, who is presi- 
dent of the Lerd-a-Hand Club, is warmly 
interested in reforms, local and otherwise. 
Miss Clara Barton and Miss Richards 
were her guests also, and at 6 o’clock the 
whole party repaired to the beautiful 
Casino, decorated for the occasion by the 
Lend-a-Hand Club. Here Mrs. Howe 
gave her new lecture on ‘Patriotism in 
Literature,” and Miss Barton an interest- 
ing account of the work of the Red Cross 
Society. Festivities continued later, but 
Mrs. Howe and Miss Barton were obliged 
to leave, the latter for Washington, the 
former to prepare for her journey home, 
which was comfortably accomplished the 
next day, ending satisfactorily this multum 
in parvo trip. 
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MISS WILLARD ON DRESS. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, at the World’s 
w.cC. T. U. Convention in London, June 
19th, said: 


Just as the medicine man has become 
the physician, the conjuror changed to the 
inventor, the astrologer to the scientist, 
so the fetish worship of fashion is bound 
to change to the control of hygiene and 
ze3thetics in the dress of men and women. 
No haphazard way of doing anything can 
survive in these days, when ‘‘according to 
law’ is found to be the method of the 
universe, from matter in the sun to mat- 
ter in the molecule. There are certain 
fabrics the wearing of which conserves 
the highest physical well-being of the 
human animal; there are certain ways of 
putting that material together which 
adapt it to the health, comfort, conven- 
ience and embellishment of the wearer. 
These laws are being studied, and will 
prevail. If a commission of men and 
women, made up in large part of physi- 
cians and artists, were empowered by the 
united societies of women to investigate 
the origin of fashions, the causes of their 
frequent change, and to devise more rea- 
sonable methods of dress, much good 
would come of it. 

The reasoning faculty in women has 
but recently reached a point where they 
begin to wonder why it is that they must 
submit, like so many lay figures, to be 
decked in garments of such material, cut 
and color as somebody chooses who has 
not yet been authorized to choose; and 
why that somebody should choose as he, 
she or it is pleased to do, is one of the 
questions which, while the average woman 
has by no means presumed to ask it, has 
nevertheless invaded the outer court of 
many a woman’s mind, and manifests 
itself in a nebulous way, especially when 
the dressmaker’s bill comes to hand. 

One thing is certain: when women come 
to themselyes out of the dream and inapi- 
tion of ages; when it is demonstrated to 
them, as it will be, that they are simply 
machines for the exploitation of the prod- 
uct of silk, woollen and cotton mills, with- 
out the slightest regard to their comfort 
or the real beauty of their garments; 
when they have studied physiology and 
hygiene long enough to know what dam- 
age is done to their own health and that 
of posterity by their senseless and crimi- 
nal manner of girding themselves about 
with tight corsets and bodices, wearing 
weights and false hair on their heads, 
cramping their feet, and exposing their 
lower limbs insufficiently clad to the 
vicissitudes of climate; when they are in- 
telligent enough to see and alive enough 
to feel the degradation of sweeping all the 
microbes and filth of the pavement with 
their long skirts; it is safe to say there 
will be such another revolt from the pre- 
vailing methods of feminine attire as will 

rove in right-down earnest that women 
cave developed a future race worthy to 
live in that better world that we are now 
engaged in manufacturing here below. 

Before the departure of Worth, the 
Parisian dressmaker, he had the frankness 
to make some statements about his busi- 
ness. As is well known, he was an Eng 
lishman of commonplace origin and oppor- 
tunity, who went to Paris and was em- 
ployed by a silk mercer for many years. 
At last it occurred to him that, if he could 
find an establishment where the material 








was not only sold but made up afterward, 
double gairs would accrue to the propri- 
etor. He began by employing fifty hands, 
and he ended with twelve hundred em- 
ployees, turning out between six and 
seven thousand dresses and between two 
and four thousand cloaks in a year. Being 
interviewed as to the origin of fashions, 
Mr. Worth naively said: ‘‘Without going 
into all the detaiJs which influence the 
change of style, I may say briefly that 
when a manufacturer invents any special 
fabric or design, he sends me a pattern, 
asking if I can make use of it., That 
fabric may require a severe style of dress, 
or, if it is light and soft, it is adapted for 
draperies, puffiogs and so forth. If the 
material pleases me, I order a large quan- 
tity to be specially made for my establish- 
ment, and design my dresses accordingly. 
The purchase by such a firm as mine of a 
quantity of the same material influences 
other firms, and that material and the style 
it is suited to become the fashion.” In 
short, the great Parisian dressmaker, in 
collusion with the manufacturers of cloth, 
and without doubt receiving a heavy com. 
mission from them, determines that the 
sheep-like millions of women who wear 
the European costume shall put aside the 
garments for which they have already 
paid, and which are in large part service. 
able, and shall expend their money fora 
new material and cut, in order that these 
bright business men may put money into 
their purses. The woman of small means 


tags on at the end of the procession, imi- | 


tating the general appearance of those at 
its head so far as her limited and hard- 
earned wages will allow. The whole 
scheme is one of the most deadly tyran- 
nies the world has ever seen, and one of 
the most senseless. It is founded on the 
shrewdness of the manufacturer and the 
ignorance of the patron; and scientific 
knowledge will be the death of it—and 
scientific knowledge is moving on apace. 
Women are beginning to think, anda most 
respectable contingent of them have al- 
ready struck against the idiotic enswath- 
ment of their forms by a set of men who 
care nothing for their health, their duties 
as mothers, or their compliance with the 
immutable laws of beauty; but who as 
really exploit them in the character of 
lay figures, as if they stood in a show 
window to be turned round and round 
that they might catch the gaping eyes of 
the passing populace upon the street. 


—_—_——_~or— 


COLLEGE WOMEN, 


The alumnz of Cornell University have 
nominated Miss Mary Cary Thomas for 
one of the trustees. Miss Thomas was 
graduated from Cornell in 1877, and is 
now President of Bryn Mawr College for 
Women. She was made dean of that col- 
lege when it was opened in 1885, and was 
elected president in 1893. 

Miss Florence Bascom has been added 
to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, as 
reader in Geology. Dr. Bascom is the 
only woman who has received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Johns 
Hopkins. For the past two years she has 
been instructor in Geology at the Ohio 
State University. Herappointment means 
that next year, for the first time, Bryn 
Mawr will offer courses in Geology. 

Mary Engle Pennington and Miss Alice 
M. Atkinson have received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Pennington had 
previously received certificates from both 
the Biological and College Departments. 
In connection with the late Dr. John 
Ryder, she published some interesting re- 
sults in biology, and with Prof. Edgar 
Smith, an investigation on the atomic 
weight of tungsten. Her thesis presented 
for the doctorate relates to Derivatives of 
Columbium and Tantalum. During her 
entire course Dr. Pennington has been 
known as a thorough and accurate stu- 
dent, and she is probably the youngest 
person to receive the degree from this 
institution. 

The Bryn Mawr European Fellowship 
has been awarded for the year 1895-96 to 
Miss Florence Leftwich, of Baltimore, 
who expects to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in June, after two years’ 
residence at Bryn Mawr. Miss Leftwich 
was a student at Wellesley College fora 
year. She will probably devote her year 
abroad to study in the romance languages. 
The Garrett European Fellowship was 
awarded to Miss Edith Hamilton, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who is in the second year of 
graduate work at Bryn Mawr. Last year 
Miss Hamilton received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and of Master of Arts, 
and this year as Fellow in Latin has been 
continuing her work in the classics. 

The Board of Regents and Faculty of 
the University of California this year 
awarded the gold medal to Miss Katherine 
Conway Felton as the most distinguished 
scholar in the graduating class of 1895. 
Miss Felton declined the medal, because 
she does not appreve of using an extrinsic 
motive to stimulate a student in univer- 
sity work. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


EMPRESS EUGENIE has nearly completed 
her memoirs. They are not to be pub- 
lished till after her death. 

Miss MARGARET CARLYLE, of Toronto, 
Canada, an experienced factory worker, 
was recently appointed factory inspector. 
She was indorsed by the Woman’s Council. 

Mrs. EstHer Morris of Wyoming is 
one of ten delegates at large elected from 
that State to the National Convention of 
Republican League Clubs at Cleveland. 
Colorado elected four women as delegates, 
and New York one. 

Miss ABIGAIL DopGE (Gail Hamilton) 
who has been go ill that her death seemed 
inevitable, is recovering. Her family and 
friends are hopefu!, and she will soon be 
brought from Washington, D. C., to the 
cooler air of Maine. 

Mrs. CLio HINTON HUNEKER is to re- 
ceive $10,000 for her Fremont statue, 
which she was commissioned to execute 
by the ‘‘Associated Pioneers” of Califor- 
nia. She is said to be only twenty-four. 
She is a pupil of St. Gaudens. 

Miss HELEN M. WINSLOW, President 
of the New England Women’s Press 
Association, has been appointed by Gov. 
Greenhalge as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Commission to visit the Atlanta. 
Exposition next fall. The press women 
are pleased with the honor done Miss 
Winslow, who is much beloved among 
them; pleased, also, that the honor was, 
so to speak, “thrust upon” her, the 
appointment coming entirely without 
previous intimation, as a complete sur- 
prise. The commission consists of five 
members, two of whom are women—Miss 
Winslow and Mrs. McDaniell. 

Mrs. LuciE B. TynG, of Peoria, Ill., has 
been elected on the Board of School Inspec- 
tors by a vote of 512to 5. The daily papers 
paid a high tribute to her worth. Oae said, 
‘“*The people of Peoria generally agreed 
that the ward would honor itself and do 
the public schools a distinguished service 
by her election.” Mrs. Tyng, in writing 
of the matter to Rev. Louise S. Baker of 
Nantucket,says: '‘Like many other things, 
it comes too late in life for me personally 
to enjoy, all my boys being out of school 
and in business; but perhaps I may be of 
service to some other mother’s boys.’’ 
Peoria is the same city that lately chose 
a woman for health commissioner. 


Miss HELEN A. FRERET, of New Orleans, 
young, beautiful, accomplished and a 
great favorite in society, is also distin- 
guished as the first woman architect in 
that city. Miss Freret is the daughter of 
& well-known architect, and bas natural 
talent. She began the study of architect- 
ural designing alone and without her 
father’s knowledge. Heaccideatally came 
across some of her work, which he pro- 
nounced better than that done by the 
young men in his office, and he agreed to 
give her a thorough training. She has 
become his most valued assistant, and has 
made the plans for several handsome 
residences. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE cele- 
brated her eighty-fourth birthday last 
week. Her general health is better than 
on her birthday last year; her appetite is 
excellent, and her strength such that sheis 
to be seen daily during this beautiful June 
weather walking with her attendant on For- 
rest Street, where is situated her pleasant 
home. Mrs. Stowe’s physical powers are 
remarkable, in view of her advanced years, 
and no doubt her fondness for out-door 
life does much to keep her in such good 
condition. Congratulations and remem- 
brances came to her as usual, from all 
parts of the country and from foreign 
lands. It is forty-three years now since 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” made its appear- 
ance, but its popularity has continued un- 
abated. 

Miss May Simpson is deputy sheriff of 
San Francisco. She is described as a 
young woman quietly dressed, with a 
pleasant face, unobtrusive manners, and 
nerves of steel. Her work consists mainly 
in escorting women who have been ad-~- 
jadged insane to their asylums. She 
treats insane persons with kindness and 
firmness combined, and is very successful 
in dealing with them. The men about the 
Sherift’s office treat her courteously, as 
they would another man whom they re- 
spected. Her pay is sma), $2.50 for each 
trip. If no women are committed there 
is no pay, and the deputy sheriff goes 
home and awaits the next session of 
court. The most she has ever received 
is $40 in one month, and sometimes jthere 
are as few as six cases in a month—that 
is, $15. 
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PACIFIC COAST WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In all the multitude of clubs and con- 
gresses and conventions which make part 
of the ‘woman movement,” nothing more 
significant has taken place than ‘The 
Woman’s Congress of the Pacific Coast,” 
which ended the last of May, after a 
week’s session in San Francisco. The 
preceding year had seen an enthusiastic 
audience and the carrying out of a pro- 
gramme on woman in all her phases and 
capacities, the first genuine lesson in 
the direction which that coast may be 
said to have had. Enthusiasm was great, 
but it was questioned if it had taken deep 
root enough to fill the hall on a second 
attempt. There were doubters and 
scoflers, for San Francisco, like most new 
cities, is made up of two elements, the 
lawless and the ultra-conservative, the 
last the balance or attempted balance of 
the first. 

It would be an interesting study to 
give the causes and results of these 
conditions, but that must wait. 
It is sufficient to say that even the 
most carping of hearers admitted that 
organization into a permanent body 
would mean a great step forward for the 
life of doth women and men in those 
States, which seem almost another coun- 
try, so sharp is the natural division made 
by the Plains and the Rockies between us 
and them. 

So the Woman’s Congress was born, 
with branches up and down the coast, and 
with the usual officers and executive 
board, all of them devoted to its interests. 
For each of these branches work was out- 
lined, to be reported upon at the annual 
meeting. The session of 1894 gave itself, 
as I have already said, to woman and 
the affairs of the world as affected by 
her. With this came the sociological, 
political, economical, ethical and re- 
ligious aspects of the question, the treat- 
ment as a whole representing some of the 
clearest and noblest thought that have 
yet found expression. 

Naturally, then, with the shining success 
of 1894 in mind, the keynote to be struck 
for 1895 was a serious matter, discussed 
with extraordinary liveliness at the first 
general meeting as well as by the executive 
board. This board has eleven members. 
The president, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, has 
a national reputation, not only as 'presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, the largest, 
best appointed and best administered in 
the United States, but of numerous other 
organizations. She has demonstrated 
administrative ability of the highest order. 
For the details of these interesting 
preparatory meetings we have not space. 
They were admirably managed, and did 
much to secure final success. On the 
programme committee rested the heaviest 
responeibility, its four members, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, Mrs. Helen Campbell, and Mrs. 
Minna V. Gaden, planned inch by inch 
the week’s work of some sixty short 
papers. The question arose whether 
man’s voice should be heard on the plat- 
form, the suggestion that it should be 
allowed as a token of general good-will 
finding a rather hesitating acceptance. 
The mayor, Hon. Adolph Sutro, the 
governor, a popular minister or two, and 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University were selected as ‘'representa- 
tive men.” 

The committee owed much to Mrs. 
Stetson, who has not only a mind of rare 
suggestiveness, but an executive ability 
and willingness to serve that make her 
one of the most invaluable workers on the 
Pacific Coast. United and harmonious 
action marked eyery step of the way, and 
the programme for 1895, with its title of 
‘The Home,” may well stand as one of 
the most important and significant 
features of that general movement which 
has taken partial shape in such organiza- 
tions as the Household Economic Associa- 
tion, with its various branches. 

Golden Gate Hall, beloved of all who 
attended the Congress of 1894, witnessed 
a notable gathering on the morning of 
May 20th. The packed audience saw on 
the platform the presiding officers, dele- 


gates and special guests, with masses of | 


flowers and decorations, side by side with 








the serene and lovely face of the president, | 


Mrs. Cooper, the clear-cut face of Miss 


Anthony, the guest of honor, and the fine | 


sturdy countenance of the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, her companion in the long journey. 
With the introduction of Miss Anthony 
came a scene of enthusiasm. This proved 
the case at every turn, both ladies bring- 
ing down storms of approval. The 
beautiful hall was inadequate to hold the 
throngs. Hundreds were turned away at 
the first session, and on an adjournment 
to the largest church in the city, a count 
showed 980 people standing in the aisles. 

Monday was given to*‘Home and Educa- 
tion ;’ Tuesday, ‘'The Home and 1 :thet- 
ics; Wednesday, ‘‘The Home 
Economics ;” Thursday, ‘The Home and 
Politics’; Friday, ‘he Home and Sanita- 
tion; Saturday, ‘‘The 





ologically ;” and Sunday, ‘*The Home and 
Ethics.” Specialists handled many of 
the themes, and the intellectual quality 
of the work was, according to Miss 
Anthony, th? finest of any convention she 
had ever attended. Discussions were 
animated and able, Miss Anthony’s flash- 
ing comments and suggestions making 
one of the most interesting features of 
the discussion and Mrs. Stetson’s brilliant 
wit and keen common sense attesting her 
Beecher origin. Speakers and discussions 
were held rigidly to time, and the inten- 
sity of attention given was the surest test 
of the quality of the work. Suffrage has 
received its fi-st strong and powerful im- 
pulse, and is likely to move forward with 
swift steps. 

In short, the Congress had from begin. 
ning toend, as Mrs. Stetson writes, ‘‘not 


| Only a glorious atmosphere but an over- 


whelming tide for suffrage and all high 
action in behalf of women.” It repre- 
sents a leap forward in the life of that 
beautiful coast, for it and them, but no 
less for the life of the country at large, 
and of the whole world of women who 
work for the advancement of women, aad 
of the world in which their enlightened 
work is one of the strongest forces in the 
continued development and steady ‘‘as- 
cent of man.” HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Madison, Wis., June 6, 1895. 


————“~Or- 


A POINT OF HONOR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Whatever be her private griefs and 
misfortunes, every woman of to-day has 
a standing cause for gratitude, in that she 
lives in the nineteenth century. 

Glorious opportunities are open to her 
now; more glorious possibilities are in 
store for her; and so rapidly has this con- 
dition of things been brought about that 
even a young woman can remember thetime 
when these opportunities and possibilities 
did not exist for women, savein the imag. 
inations of a few reformers. Their actual 
existence now is due to the efforts of a de- 
spised class of women, known as ‘‘strong- 
minded.” Every woman of intellect de- 
sires to possess herself of some of the 
honors and emoluments now within wo- 
men’s reach. How to do this without 
incurring the odium of being “‘strong- 
minded” is the problem that vexes the 
soul of many & woman; and the way in 
which she attempts to extricate herself 
from this dilemma, tells at once, and con- 
clusively, whether or not she is a woman 
of high breeding and honor. 

For emample, she may say: 

These honors and rewards that are 
offered to women come through the hands 
of a class that I despise. I have all my 
life ridiculed and sneered at Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B, 
Anthony; therefore, as a high-bred, con- 
scientious woman, I cannot accept favors 
from their hands, any more than I could 
talk scandal about my next door neighbor, 
and then borrow her china to eke out my 
own poverty when I give a dinner. I 
would like to have a share in the new 
privileges that are accorded to woman 
now, but having done allin my power to 
thwart the woman movement in its un- 
popular days, I am not so base as to step 
in now at the approach of victory, to reap 


where I have not sown and gather where | 


I have not strewed.” 

When I hear words like these from the 
lips of a woman, | shall fall on my knees 
in sheer worship of the ‘noble con- 
science,”’ the exquisite sense of honor such 
an utterance would imply. But, alas! I 
have never heard such a confession as 
this, and never shall. 

In the first ranks of those who are striv- 
ing for the honors and emoluments, social, 
political and educational, that this cen- 


tury offers to women, we find women who | 


are loud in their scorn of woman’s rights, 
bitter in their denunciation of the strong- 
minded sisterhood, and constant in season 
and out of season in disclaiming to the 
world any connection whatever with the 
despised ‘‘woman movement.” 


and announcing in their valedictory ad- 


dresses that they are not ‘‘strong-minded.” | 


We have newspaper correspondents who 
never take up the pen without an unwo- 
manly fling at woman’s rights. We see 
women running for various offices, de- 
manding equal pay for equal work, and 


an equal right with men to earn a living, | 
/and at the same time calling on heaven | 


and earth to witness that they are not 
strong - minded, 
never will be. 


such inconsistency? The latter, I think. 


If I were to tell these women of a man | 


who had enlisted in the American army, 
and who, having donned his uniform, 
walked up to his superior oflizer, and said, 
in lofty deprecation : 


You may think, sir, that because | wear 
the uniform of an American soldier, I am 
loyal to American government and Amer- 
ican institutions. Ono the contrary, I 
would have you to understand that in my 
heart of hearts I hate America and every- 
thing American, and my allegiance is 


and | Wholly given to England. 


‘Traitor!’ would be the instant cry. 
Or if, using another figure, I should 


Home Soci- | tell of & woman who accepted an invita- 


We see) 
| women graduating at medical colleges, | 


never have been and | 
Is it brazen effrontery or | 
| moral idiocy that lies at the bottom of | 


| tion to a dinner, and having satisfied her 
| appetite, walked up to her hostess and 
| said: 


| Madam, because I have accepted your 
hospitality, you may think I am your 
friend; but I wish to say, in the face of 
this assembled company, thit. except in 
| the matter of eating and drinking at your 
expense, and accepting any other favors 
you may have to bestow, I utterly repudi- 
ate your acquaintance. 


| ‘Impossible!’’ would be the comment. 


} 
| 








““No civilized woman could be guilty of | 


| such social barbarism.” 


| Yet these fancied cases are no worse | 


| than the real ones cited above. 

| There is still another class of women 
| who are eating the bread and drinking the 
| wine of the woman suffragists, and whose 
| produce in them a nebulous idea that they 
|are not doing exactly the right thing. 
These say, with an air of virtuous liber- 
ality that is at once laughable and provok 





| ing, “I am in favor of woman’s rights, | 


| but I am not in favor of woman suffrage.” 


suppose we analyze it. Every right that 
comes to woman must come either through 
the votes of men or the votes of women. 
Since women have no votes, they must 
circulate petitions, they must lobby with 
legislators, and thus possess themselves 
of their rights through the votes of men. 
Now, what will the woman do who wants 
her rights, but who does not want to 
vote? Will she circulate a petition, or go 
before a Congressional committee, or do 
any of the things that the suffragists are 
doing? By no means. She wants her 
rights, but she utterly disapproves of the 
means by which they are to be obtained. 
She will lie on a sofa and read novels, or 
sit in a rocking chair and embroider, or 
dress up and go calling, while some timid 
woman to whom the whole affair of wo 
man’s rights is an impersonal matter will 
do the lobbying and beg for votes; and 
when the rights are forthcoming, my lady 
who believes in woman’s rights, but not 
in woman suffrage, will take possession of 
those rights and exercise them with a 
magnificent aplomb that takes away one’s 
breath. 

Let me say, with all possible emphasis, 
that no woman of enlightened conscience 
and high breeding will accept aright or a 
privilege obtained by means which she con- 
siders disgraceful, or even in the slightest 
degree questionable. ‘The end justifies 
the means” is a maxim that finds no place 
in the rules of conduct governing a 
Christian and a lady. Consequently, if 
voting, or asking men to vote for her, be 
disgraceful in a woman, then no right 
obtained by these means can possibly be 
accepted by a remonstrant who calls her- 
self a gentlewoman and a Christian. 

If you do not believe in woman suffrage, 
you have no right to believe in woman’s 
rights. Trace up to its sources the stream 
of your right to property, to a higher edu- 
cation, to a wide choice of employment 
and good wages therefor, to use any 
talent God may have given you, and you 
will find that all these blessings and more 
besides come to you through the efforts 
of the ‘despised and rejected” strong- 
minded women, who brave the scorn and 
ridicule of the world in order to broaden 
the lives and deepen the happiness of all 
women. And here you stand, with one 
hand availing yourself of every new-found 
privilege, and with the other casting con- 
tempt on the friend who gave those privi- 
leges to you! 

Out of the hundreds of women who are 
crowding our colleges and universities 
every year, how many have the grace to 
remember with reverence the women who 
first advocated the right of woman to a 
college education? How many art stu- 
dents recall the day when Harriet Hosmer 
put on boy’s clothes to gain admission to 
a sculptor’s studio: How many anti-suf- 
fragists and remonstrants in the State of 
Kentucky are exercising their property 
rights’ without a thought or a word of 
gratitude to the women of the Equal 
Rights Association? How many women 
| are occupying the offizes of State Libra- 
| rian and postmaster, while at the same 
| time they hold in contempt the very 
| names of Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony 
and others who first advocated woman's 
right to hold office: A thousand shames 
on such ill-breeding! Two courses are 
| open to every woman to-day. She can 
hold herself aloof from the woman move- 
ment, and presently she will find herself 
| stranded on the arid shores of an aimless, 
tedious existence; or she can plunge into 
the current of modern events that is bear- 
| ing women on to a life fuller, richer, and 
| happier than they have ever known, and 
| whose fiual blessing has not even been 
prophesied. 

What woman of intellect and spirit can 
| hesitate a moment between these alterna- 
tives? Here is one who would study 
medicine, another has a talent for law, 
another yearns for acourse at some Uni- 
versity that has just opened its doors to 
women, another wants a post cflice and 
the salary appertaining thereto. ‘Yes, 
but there’s a decency required,’ says 
Browning. The soldier who skulks be- 





moral sense is sufliciently developed to | 


This sounds very broad-minded, but | 


hind a convenient tree while the battle is 
raging, or who gives aid and comfort to 
| the enemy, has no right to walk in the 
triumphal procession, share the honors 
of war, and perhaps draw a pension in the 
days of ‘piping peace.’’ Oaly the brave 
souls who have endured the heat and 
burden of the day are entitled to the 
honors and emoluments that come with 
victory achieved. 

The ‘decency required” is that you 
shall by word and act proclaim your 
| fealty to the women who have made these 
professions, callings, and opportunities a 
possibility to all women, and your ac- 
| knowledgment must come now, while the 
woman movement is still in its militant 
stage. 

Do this, and you may with a clear con- 
science set about any work to which your 
talents and your aspirations may lead you. 
Do it not, and there will forever remain a 
| blot on the ’scutcheon of your woman- 
hood. For this is a point of honor; and 
the moral code according to which it must 
| be decided is as ancient and as binding as 


| the moral law. 
LIpA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORK NOTES, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National Organization Committee, 
of which Mrs. Catt is chairman, gave 
Miss Yates to the State for three nights 
at the end of May. She spoke in Catskill, 
Kingston and Newburgh, to good au- 
diences. Miss Yates has a most attractive 
way of presenting the gospel, disarming 
prejudice and winning converts by her 
logic and her wit. She is very popular in 
Kingston and Newburgh, where she has 
spoken several times. I consider that all 
the meetings did much for our cause in 
that slow Hudson river country 

The heat was intense on Decoration 
Day, when I left Newburgh for Clinton- 
dale. Mrs. Kate A. Covert had written 
in response to my inquiry a most enthu- 
siastic letter, saying she thougtt it was 
time to do something at Clintondale, and 
that she was ready todoit. It is refresh- 
ing to receive a letter like that. An extra 
postage stamp does not often bring it. 
It oftener brings nothing at all. In our 
campaign of last year, Mrs. Covert secured 
300 names to the petition, driving miles 
across the country—a thinly settled region. 
The time table had just been changed, on 
the day of my visit, so I waited three 
hours at one end of the line, while my 
hostess waited at the other. A two-mile 
drive after a steed like John Gilpin’s 
brought us to Clintondale. It is a pretty 
village on the edge of the Shawangunk 
Mountains (pronounced Shon guan). The 
summer boarder has discovered its beau- 
ties, and flocks here one hundred strong, 
taking possession of the town. He does 
not arrive before late June or early July. 
I was entertained at one of his favorite 
haunts, a house kept by Mrs. Andrews. 
It is a fruit-growing country. The time 
of my visit was one of the busiest seasons, 
out doors and in. To calla public meet- 
ing seemed unadvisable, so a conference 
was held in Mrs. Covert’s parlor. 

Those present felt that a good club 
could be organized in the fall. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was voted to leave 
the matter in the hands of a committee 
formed of two of our most active and 
energetic friends: Mrs. Kate A. Covert 
and Mrs. Kate Thorne. 

The next morning I ‘‘moved on,” to 

Poughkeepsie, stopping at Highland to 
interview a few prominent persons. I 
found there one of those rare women who 
believe in woman suffrage but are too busy 
to lift a finger in its interest. She could 
not see that this was a critical year in 
New York State, or that foreign missions, 
Sunday school and temperance work could 
spare one moment to the present stress, 
| when the freedom of half the people of 
| our State is at stake. The editor of the 
| paper would not promise to insert any 
| suffrage items. He could not see that 
they deserved a place as news, irrespec- 
tive of the personal views of the editor, 
just as reports of the opposing party in 
| politics would be printed. He said his 
sister, who was co-editor, was strongly 
opposed to the movement. 

‘*What is her reason?” I asked. 

‘Oh, she thinks a woman’s place is at 
home.” 

‘*Does she know that she is already out 
of her place in the journalistic profession, 
and doing what was regarded with more 
aversion fifty years ago than voting is 
now?’ I inquired. 

‘*Well, I suppose that’s so,” said the 
man. Consistency is not a virtue that 
can ever be laid at the door of our ‘‘anti”’ 
sisters. They accept office with the 
greatest alacrity. Mrs. M. G. Van Rensse- 
laer, whom Mayor Strong has recently 
appointed school inspector of the Fifth 
District of New York, is opposed to 
women’s being in politics. Perhaps it is 
only to other women’s being in. She 
surely is in politics herself, and doing as 
unwomanly a thing as voting. 














From Poughkeepsie I went to Benson- 
huret, where I had two delightful days 
with Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay. Such in- 
defatigabl2 workers inspire one with 
fresh zeal. Every spark of enthusiasm is 
further fanned into new life by the sea 
breez2s which blow around Bensonhurst, 
whatever the temperature may be. 

On Monday the programme committee 
for the next State convention met at Miss 
Keyser’s, in West 99:h Street. Miss Curtis 
is the chairman. The committee were all 
present, and completed the main part of 
the programme, leaving details to be 
arranged later. Miss Keyser has closed 
the New York headquarters. She is now 
lending her invaluable aid to the State, 
and is already in the field as an organizer 
in the counties near New York. 

Miss Julie Jenney is ancther new mem- 
ber of our organizing staft. She possesses 
unbounded enthusiasm, executive ability 
and the gift of doing everything she 
undertakes thoroughly. Having taken 
degrees in law at both Ann Arbor and 
Cornell, she is especially versed in legal 
lore concerning womer. It is fortunate 
for the State that she is able this summer 
to spare some time from her legal work to 
proselyte in the name of political justice 
and equality. 

Bishop Doane’s tirade has roused some 
vigorous protests. It seems harmless. 
Indeed, it promises to help us by the dis- 
cussion it is calling forth. Oae of our 
local papers has been strong in its con- 
demnation. Another published a number 
of interviews from suffragists here. We 
all took a mild view of the bishop. 
The most ridiculous feature of his 
speech is the concluding paragraph, in 
which he refers so flatteringly to Eng- 
land’s Queen, who has been violating his 
injunctions since she was 19 years old, 
right along. 

For the last week I have been in 
Syracuse, attending to correspondence 
and planning new onslaughts. Soon I 
hope to be in the fisid again. 


HARRIET May MILLs. 
Syracuse, June, 16, 1895. 


—_—_ - ——~@e 


PENNSVLVANIA LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Philadelphia Wom in Suffrage Soci- 
ety held its last meeting ot the season on 
May 29, at the Hall of the Mercantile 
Library of Philadelphia. Miss Jane Camp- 
bell was in the chair. The treasurer re- 
ported the society in good condition, 
with a balance of $99.99 on hand, and 400 
paid-up members. 

The following three recommendations 
were then presented to the society by the 
Executive Committee and passed upon: 

1. A proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Pennsylvania Association 
to lower the dues from twenty-five to 
fifteen cents for each paid-up member. 

2. The society was recommended to 
authorize the Executive Committee to 
prepare and issue one or more leaflets. 

3. The society was advised to accept the 
invitation of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Clubs to join with that body. 

The discussion on this last point lay 
mainly on the difliculty which might arise 
from the supposition that only women’s 
clubs are eligible to this Federation, the 
suffrage society having both men and 
women members. 

In the order of new business, Mrs. 
Blankenburg announced that the Governor 
of Pennsylvania has been empowered to 
appoint eight more deputy factory inspec- 
tors. It was decided that the society 
should take action in the matter and ask 
the Governor to appoint four women. 
Action was urged, and a committee of two, 
with Miss Grew as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to go to Harrisburg and request a 
hearing from the Governor. 

Mrs. Blankenburg also brought to notice 
an item from the press, showing the 
effort to defeat the bill in the Senate 
which provides that women teachers shall 
have equal salaries with men. A com- 
mittee of male school teachers were work- 
ing against the bill on the ground of the 
extra expense to the city of Philadelphia 
if women are to receive equal pay with the 
men, showing that it wi!l cost Philadelphia 
$300,000 more in school tax, and that 
if the girls’ normal school is included, 
it will be $100,000 more. It was decided 
that the society should send a letter signed 
by the officers to each member of the 
Legislature, asking that the bill favoring 
equal salaries be favorably considered by 
them. 

Miss Campbell reported two debates 
held since the last meeting, and announced 
another for June 17. 

The prize for the best essay on ‘‘Why 
Women should have the Ballot” was 
awarded to Mrs. F. A. Burleigh. This 
essay was read. 

At the close of the meeting there was 
considerable talk of the Fair to be held 
next fall. It is to be called the Yellow 


Ribbon Bazar, and is to be held in the Club 
House of the New Century Club. 
meeting adjourned until September. 
L. M. B. MITCHELL, Sec. 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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THE WOMAN’S 





BISHOP DOANE AND GIRL GRADUATES, | ing gleam of chivalry, the bishop asks 





Editors Woman's Jour nal: 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, is one of the | thoughts.” 


most prominent anti-suffragists of our 
State. When Senator Parker, a brother 
of Albany’s most famous female “anti,” 
forced the concurrent resolution back 
into the committee of the Senate last 


winter, it was with the express desire of | 
| indignant, as two-thirds of them are firm 


having that body hear Bishop Doane 
speak against the measure. The request 
was granted, and at the appointed time of 
the hearirg the Assembly Chamber was 
filled. The audience waited patiently for 
two hours, and was then dispersed with- 
out Bishop Doane having made his ap- 
pearance. 

But he now takes occasion to put forth 
his views to a body of sweet girl graduates 
who couldn’t talk back. The bishop is 
evidently afraid of arguments and facts. 
He assures these girls that the splendid 
majorities given the suffrage amendment 
in the Legislature stand either for ‘‘mis- 
taken courtesy or unmanly cowardice.” 
He made the astonishing statement that 
tuffragists are in the ‘‘minority.’’ regard- 
less of the 650,000 on our suffrage petitions 
and the 13 050 on anti-suffrage petitions 
now lyiog in the Capital. This first petition 
he styles the ‘*Millinery Petition ” un- 
doubtedly as a sneer at the vast number of 
working women who endorsed it—but 
inasmuch as that avocation is being rap- 
idly taken out of the hands of women and 
usurped by mer, the epithet loses its 
sting. 

The bishop says: ‘*The milch cow and 
the ploughing ox are not made for the 
same service. The herb that ministers 
healing and the flower that yields its 
fragrance to the summer air have equal 
and yet most different duties to render to 
mankind, from the tall wheat, which 
gives its life for our sustenance, or the 
great tree which falls to float our com- 
merce on the seas.” Does he mean by 
this that the wheat which gives its 
life for sustenance of others, the tree 
which falis that others may pursue pleas- 
ure, and the milch cow are symbolic of 
womanhood, and the herb and flowers and 
ox symbolic of manhood? 

Certainly the office of maternity should 
be treated with respect and dignity by 
men; it always commands it when the 
theory of equal individual rights is 
upheld. 

Wherever in the world we find women 
considered as individuals, or as part Of 
the Commonwealth, there we find them 
fulfilling conscientiously their especial 
privilege. It was the Spartan woman 
—the Teutonic woman—the French wo- 
man (at the time the theory of the rights 
of man was being sown and when in- 
dividualism was conceded them) who dis- 
carded the hired nurse and fed their own 
children. It was Rousseau, the upholder 
of the rights of man and the real instiga 
tor of republicanism in France, who 
dignified and helped to establish the cus- 
tom of women nursing their babies. 
Farming out children becomes a custom 
when women are made the toys and play- 
things of man, not when they are his 
companions and equals. The capacity of 
woman for the care of her child should 
never be thus coarsely alluded to by men. 

The bishop further says: 

There is no hive of bees, no field of 
growing things, no human household, no 
housing place of cattle, no machine of 
man’s making, which does not cry out 
against the mad mistake of confusing dis- 
tinct and different functions. 

Of course suffragists are in the ‘‘mi- 
nority” if the Bishop counts on his side all 
man-made machinery, cattle, and the vege- 
table and insect world. 

Evidently the good bishop has been 
deeply impressed by the popularity of 
suffrage sentiment in New York State, 
for he says when we shall gain our end 
and become the political equals of man, 
‘then the reaped whirlwind of some vio- 
lent political action will be gathered in 
tears by those who are sowing the wind 
in the mad joy of the petroleuse of the 
French Revolution.” Whether this is given 





out as a threat, or only as a prophecy, is 
uncertain. He concludes with a despair- 
ing picture which must have made the 
sweet girl graduate shiver, of the time | 
‘when constitutions shall have been | 
altered to disturb the equipoise of the | 
relation between man and woman, when | 
motherhood shall have been replaced by | 
mannishness, when neglected homes shall | 
furnish candidates for mismanaged of- 


fices, when the fires of political discord | the Revolutionary War. 


shal] be lighted on the hearthstone, when 
demanded rights shall have destroyed the 
instinctive chivalry of conceded courtesies, 
when money shall buy the votes of wo- | 
men, as it now buys themselves.” 

In this last clause the bishop demon- 
strates that ‘‘chivalry’’ can die from other 
causes than the advent of woman suffrage. 
It is too infamous a statement to come from 
the iips of a follower of Christ, or a man 
at the head of a girls’ echool. One feels 
like exclaiming with the Persian poet: 


“All this of Pot and Potter— 
Tell me then, who makes, who sells—who buys’”’ 





In a spasm of repentance, a Jast flicker- 


‘*forgiveness for disturbing the sweetness 
|of the scene with euch unwelcome 
We too, forgive him, for ‘‘all 
| things work together for good,’’ and we | 


| are not surprised to learn that apathetic | 
| Albany is up in arms, that the bishop’s 


hitherto prosperous and serene parish is 
the scene of warfare and possible division, 
and that the graduating class are highly 


believers in the new woman and her civic 
responsibilities. MAUD S. HUMPHREY. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


a 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 





At the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention 
in London, on June 19, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
wife of Hon. Walter McLaren, M. P., and 


superintendent of the franchise depart- | 
_ ment of the World’s W. C. T. U., presented | 


the franchise report. She said: 


Our sisters in the United States have 
the great example of Wyoming to point 
to, followed recently by Colorado, and in 
a lesser degree by other States. New 
Zealand has gained the most complete suc- 
cess, because she has enfranchised every 
woman as well as every man, and the re- 
sult of her first general election under the 
new system justified 'he change. Other 
countries, in a greater or less degree, are 
advancing, and the progress of many, 
relative to their condition only a few 
years ago, is most satisfactory. 

By all the leading British organizations 
of women which are free by their consti- 
tution to express an opinion, the demand 


is practically unanimous for suffrage. The | 


Women’s Liberal Federation, at the head 
of which is Lady Carlisle, comprising 400 
associations of Liberal women, has spoken 
out with no uncertain sound. 
tish Women’s Liberal Federation has taken 
an equally strong attitude, and has re- 
peatedly declared its adhesion to woman 
suffrage, and its determination to press 
the question forward in Parliament, when 
the registration bill of the government 
is discussed. Thcse two great organiza- 
tions of Liberal women have about 100,000 
members, and are rapidly growing. 

The British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, of which Lady Henry Somerset is 
president, numbering about 100,000 wo- 
men, which is in no sense a party organiza- 
tion, but is devoted to the advocacy of 
every means likely to promote temperance, 
has also declared for the enfranchisement 
of women, 

Another organization of a remarkable 
character, though for a temporary pur 
pose, has recently been formed. It is a 
vommittee of specially representative 
women who occupy prominent positions 
in all the political party and other asso- 
ciations, Liberal, Conservative, Liberal 
Unionists, temperance and_ suffrage, 
united together with Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett as president, under the title 
of the Special Appeal Committee, for the 
purpose of obtaining the signatures of 
women to the special appeal to the House 
of Commons in favor of woman suffrage. 
Over 250,000 signatures have been secured. 

Anyone intimately acquainted with 
English society and ideas thirty years 
ago, and coming again to England now, 
would hardly recognize it as the same 
country. The ‘*women’s sphere”’ of thirty 
years ago exists no longer, the ‘‘sphere,”’ 
that is, in which women were then con- 
fined. The freedom which women may 
now enjoy is limited only by their own 
good sense. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MONOCHROMES. By Ella D’Arey. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1895. Price, $1. 


Six striking stories—romantic, imagina- 
tive, pathetic—with scenes and characters 
laid in Germany, England or France, as 
the case may be. But to this impassioned 
writer nationalities are only garments of 
varied cut and style; the thoughts and 
emotions which sway her characters are 
common to all. The intensity of the 
author’s feelings makes us sympathize so 
deeply with the men and women she de- 
scribes that we become absorbed both in 
Decidedly 
H. B. B. 





the story and the story-teller. 
these tales are worth reading. 


FOAM OF THE SEA AND OTHER TALES. 
By Gertrude Hall. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1895. Price, $1. 


These six weird, incoherent descriptions 
are not stories but rhapsodies. They are 
wonderfully vivid and phantasmal, but 
leave the reader in a maze. No doubt 
many will find a fascination in these 


The Scot- | 
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| daughters should not ask in vain for equal | | 

rights in the couctry such women helped | 

to emancipate from British thraldom. | 
H. B. B 


THE Boy SOLpIERs OF 1812. 
T. Tomlinson. Boston: 
ard. 1895. Price, $1.50. 


The scene of this lively story is laid on | 
Lake Ontario and the River St. Lawrence. | 
Engagements on land and water sftord 
wholesome excitement and awaken his 
torical interest. David Field and Elijah 
Spicer are the fortunate heroes in many 
| exciting adventures, all of which are 

| founded on facts. Young people will like 
| this story. H. B. B. 


By Everett 
Lee & Shep 





|THomMas Boosie. A Complete Enough 
Account of his Strange Life and Singular 
| Disappearance, narrated by his scribe, | 
Luther Marshall. Boston: Lee and 
| Shepard. 1895. Price $1.50. 

A shy and delicate lad, born in America, 
grew rapidly to such proportions that his 
parents did not know what to do with 
him, and still worse he knew not what to 
do with himself. Later he got on very | 
well. Soon after he came of age he dis- | 
appeared, while engaged in an extraor- | 
dinary undertaking. ‘l'all, handsome me 
still growing, he passes from sight. It: 

a mysterious story which cannot fail te 
interest every reader. H.B B.C 
—_———~ oe 


Rev. Dr. William Wiley, pastor of the | 
Second Reformed Church of Philadelpbia, 
is emulating Bishop Doane. In a pap-r 
| entitled “A Study of the Merchant of 
Venice,” read at a meeting of the Presby- 
terian Ministerial Association on June 10, 

he said: ‘Portia may be taken ag a repre- 
| sentative type of woman at her best, and 
| how far she is removed from the ideal 











| Woman, much lauded in certain quarters, 
you can judge for yourselves. It does 
not follow that there should be no prv- 
gr: ss, only stereotyped editions of whit 
has gone before. That is not necessary. 
The feminine political reformer, the tem- 
perance orator with the divided skirt, the 
mannish woman with the tailor-made suit, 
the gum-chewing bicycle rider, kicking 
up her heels down Broad Street on a 
Sabbath morning between 10 and ll 
o’clock, is not ‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’ The imitation of Portia by her 
modern counterpart would probably be a 
copy of the vices rather than the virtues, 
as most imitations are. But we may be- 
lieve that wherever woman leaves off the 
bad man begins.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FAITHFUL DOG AND PLUCKY WOMEN. 


BY C.L. D. 


Our Don, a noble Irish setter, has 
spent all his life here. He knows and 
seems to feel a personal interest in every- 
body in town, often patrolling the streets 
at night like a faithful sentinel. 

Last Saturday, about midnight, he be- 
gan barking, in the vicinity of the bank, 
rushing back and forth between there 
and his master’s residence. 

A man and his wife, living in a store 
on Main Street, were awakened by the 
barking, and, knowing the dog’s sagacity, 
suspected something was wrong, and 
went to the window just in time to hear 
the crashing of the plate glass and see a 
man enter the bank. Hastily dressing, 
they stole down the back stairs and out 
through the alley, the courageous little 
woman going one way and her husband 
another. They soon collected a crowd of 
half-dressed but armed men. The would 
be robbers, though, had become alarmed 
and fled. Not the last to appear on the 
scene was a woman who has been for sev- 
eral years the bank’s capable cashier. 

Don’s hunting experience has taught 
him the ¢fliciency of a gun, and it was 
almost pathetic to see the intelligent 
animal’s demonstrations of satisfaction as, 
quivering with excitement, he led the 
way to the spot where he knew men and | 
guns were needed. 

Attica, Kan. 


— oo — 








strange and tragic utterances, but we 
long to know what it is all about and | 
whether we are in a night-mare. Some | 
of them are apparently translations. They 
are dedicated to Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


THe WATCH FirREs OF ’76. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


This is a collection of anecdotes told by 
men who had themselves taken part in 
Forty such nar- 
| ratives, with as many illustrations, depict 
the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life. A Revo- 
lutionary pension agent introduces us to 
the ol€ men who tell their own stories. 


This revival of the scenes of 1776 will fix | _ 


it the minds of the boys of the present 
generation incidents which were house- 
hold topics sixty years ago, before the 
civil war and flood of immigration at its 
close swept the romantic memories aside 
of our early national history. Hancock 
and Adams, Washington and Lafayette, 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis, Steuben and 
Wadsworth live again in these pages. 
Nor are the revolutionary women forgot- 
ten. The adventurous self-devotion of | 
Mrs. Vallette and the courage of Miss 
Ross are chronicled. Surely their grand- 





| hands are praising this great medicine for 


EVERYWHERE WE GO 


We find some one who has been cured by 
Hoog’s Sarsaparilla, and people on all 


what it has done for them and their 
friends. ‘Taken in time Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla prevents serious illness by keeping 
the blood pure and all the organs in a 
healthy condition. It is the great blood 
purifier. 

Hoop’s PILts become the favorite ca- 
thartic with every one who tries them. 
25c. per box. 









BES1T«0N EARTH- 7 
NICKERSON poph a 






cisso 


’ OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o=————_@ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 





rooms. 


1895. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


\ In Europe and America 


U nlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alkae 
=e or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

ed in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE “AKF AST COCOA is absolu 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


6OLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 















EDUCATIONAL. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


—OF — 


Chauncy - Hall School, 








| With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 


now ready ard for sale at W. B. CLARKE'’S, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 
any address by writing to 
CTHOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWarRTHmMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shope, laboratories, andlibraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., Prestdent, 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other éetente in voice and speech 
cured, Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. —_ 











Wheel ‘Chairs 


FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—-ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing 
Cleansing from Moths. 
Any 


by 


article of Furniture made to 


order 


S.C.SMALL:& CO. 


90 Canal ePOee, Boston. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Maes, 
At their Sanitarium, 667 
Boston. Mass. 

ess and painless. 


Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 

Massachusetts Ave., 

This is an absolute Cure, harm 
Cures Guaranteed. 


Mother 
and Babe. 


\n Important book, by 


* 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


1146 5th Ave., N. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART - 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. | 














Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. — 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rrv. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lvcr 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
naid. 50 cents 

May be had 


Excellent S Summer Board) 2.2 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, ace ording to 
Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of th. lacs | | 





| 





pleasant walks and dr ives, help to make the place | 

— desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 

riage will meet any one aries to see the place, 

OP UM eee seit separ aenre: Daily mail, Address MRS. G, A. HARNED, 
D2. 4.STEPHENS, Lebanon. 9. 


No. Foxboro, Mase. 
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| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
| 
| New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL. 


OF; Gras’s Quest. B Francis H. UNDERWOOD 
.D., suthur cf * Quabbin,” “The Po vet ano the 
oy *“Busders of American L iterature,’ etc. $1.75. 
"Lh glabe rth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 


| y -_ By ELiz, NELSON Blair (Mrs, Henry W. blair). 
8 





} Netghber Jackwood. By J.T. Trowsriper. New 
ana revised edition w | an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portra.t. 815 


Readiuge fromthe ‘one English Dramatiats. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS Wisr Low (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow), With notes. Two volumes, Cloth, 
gilt top, 33 


Pocket suite to the Common Land Birds of 

ew England, Conteinin con description, key 

and literary references. By A_ WILcox, Protessor 
of Zovlogy, Welk s'ey C olle; ge. 60 cents net. 


Make. Wa for the King, Rev. Fravivs J. Propet 





A strong s+ ries of revival sermons. 


| The Watch Fires of '76. By SamveL Apams 
DRAKE, suthor of * Our Colonial Homes,” “Nooks 
ard Corners of New Englard Coast,” “Decisive 
shen oun. American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
atou 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 
The Boy Soldiers ef 1812. by» Evereir T. Tom 


LINSON, author of “Search fur Andrew Field.” lL lus- 

trated, $1 50. 

A continuaticn of this series, telling of the adven 
puree and exploitsof andrew Fiek and his con pan- 


fons in the army. 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By OLiver Ortic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Acres# India, or Live Boys bp. ghe Far Fast. 
By OL. ver Ortic, Illustrated. $1. 


The Story of Patriot's Dav.. 
Concord, By GkorGE J. VARNEY. 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and o hers, giving a com plete story 
of that memorable 19 bh of Apr 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornie May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform «ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy's ¢ hildren , 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 


Rigtoronre Handbook of American Histor 
the LiprarRy MetHop. For tts yd Sehc ole. 
Period of in Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. Sv cents. nef, 


The Study of Epaiton History. By the Lazora- 
TORY MeTHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 certs ~ 


Reference Nestbeok of Koman Histor 
the LABRAT. RY MkTi0p. By CARoLing W. Tia 
40 cents net. 

In Press—Rs FERENCE Had DEOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. 


These manuals, prep»sred by the authors for uee In 
their’clessrooms, hav = peered of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
ie New edition, $1 50. 


Back Country Focus. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1, 


In Wild Rose Time. By Amanpa M. Doveras 
author of “Larry, ’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,” 
“Osborpe of Arrochar,” “Claudia, ee In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games vith Carés. Compiled 
by Epnau D, CHENry. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to 
Making. and Fish 
RINGTON KEENE. 


Rete and 
Cloth ihustrated. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


Fishing, Tackle 
Hreeding. By Joun Har 
Illustrated. $1.50. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at of. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited m 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A, 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Miik Street, Boston, Room 22. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 





The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 





Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Care. 





eamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
see Boston t7.15P.M.; due New York 7A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. |Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 W SSG TORIES. epot 
foot Summer Street, Bosto 

W.R.BABC ock ,Gen’] Pass'rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department. 
Woman's Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 





An Educational Monthly for the es 

ice, 50cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Manuscript STANDS a good 

Your chance with us. Enclosetwo 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 

the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 





Or 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
W.S. A. will be held at Peacham, June 27 and 
28. Chairman of Reception Committee, Mrs. J. 
Varnun, Peacham, Vt. 

L. F. Wrievr, President, 
Laura Moore, Secretary. 


=e. 


BUNKER HILL DAY. 


The centennial of the erection of the 
first monument on Bunker Hill has just 
been celebrated. To suffragists it brings 
afresh the remembrance that the principle 
for which the Bunker Hill monument 
stands is still militant and not yet trium- 
phant; that the battle against taxation 
without representation has been going on 
ever since, 

‘Defeated day by day, yet unto victory born.” 

Lucy Stone never saw the stately shaft 
on Bunker Hill without emotion. ‘'‘It is 
our monument,” she usedto say. ‘‘We 
are fighting for the same principle.” 

She often recalled the fact that when 
the money to complete the monument fell 
short, the women raised the necessary 
sum. Inher last public address but one, 
she said that when woman suffrage was 
finally carried,the date and the fact ought 
to be inscribed on the side of Bunker Hill 
monument; and some day it will be done. 

The suffragists are the only people who 
are rightfully entitled to celebrate the 
anniversary of Bunker Hill. Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar has well said: 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there is 
not a thoughtful opponent of woman suf- 
frsge now to be found who is not obliged 
to deny the principles that are affirmed in 
the Declaration of Independence. 


2 
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COLUMBIA CO-EDUCATIONAL COMMENCE- 
MEN 





— 


At the commencement exercises of 
Columbia College, July 12, the Carnegie 
Music Hall was crowded to its topmost 
gallery, and hundreds, unable to get in, 
lingered at the entrances and listened to 
the music and applause. Inside the hall 
the scene was impressive. So many prom. 
inent New Yorkers sat on the platform 
that there was barely room for the 
orchestra, and no room for flowers. Pres- 
ident Seth Low, wearing the Oxford cap 
and gown, presided, and near him sat the 
members of the college faculty. A group 
of the Barnard College girls, in caps and 
gowns, occupied seats directly in front of 
the platform, and nearly half of the seats 
on the main floor were occupied by the 
Columbia students, many of whom were 
to receive degrees. There were multitudes 


of pretty girls, and their bright dresses and. 


fluttering fans added color and charm to 
the scene. Parents and other relatives 
filled the remaining space. Most of the 
time was spent in listening to college airs 
played by the orchestra, and applauding 
the young men and women who received 


degrees. 
After the awards President Low made 


an address, saying in part: 


I appeal to all who go out from Colum. 
bia to-night holding her degree to accept 
the education you have had at her hands 
as a sacred trust. In the contemplation 
of those rare spirits who bave lived and 
labored for humanity through all the cen- 
turies, you will have gained, I hope, some- 
thing of that idealism which is necessary 
really to make life noble. Especially there 
opens before you as Americans an oppor- 
tunity to service as inviting as ever sum- 
moned warrior to the field, and there 
rests upon you a corresponding obligation. 
In this country we are not governed. We 
govern ourselves. It goes without saying 
that to learn and to apply the art of 
self-government involves an educational 
endeavor of the highest order. As our 

opulation increases and becomes more 
Aiversified, as our cities grow and life 
becomes on every hand more complex, the 
problem becomes at once more fascinat- 
ing and more difficult. You men of edu- 
cation cannot justly devote yourselves to 
your life work regardless of what becomes 
of the city and State. You are citizens 
before you are lawyers or men of affairs, 
and that life, in my judgment, fails to 
obtain completeness in which the obliga- 
tions of good citizenship are systematically 
ignored. Men read the census returns 
and say tbat cities are growing with 
wonderful rapidity. Indeed, those of us 
who live in New York have no need to 
read the returns of the census. We sce 


the city expanding before our eyes almost 








as the clouds at times overspread the 
heavens. No man who has observed the 
effect of multiplication upon the simplest 
problems can fail to realize that this 
immense development of great centres of 
population will call for the highest type 
of citizenship if our cities are ever to be, 
politically, other than plague spots in the 
land. I do not share the fears of the 
unthinking that our American cities are 
going from bad to worse. There is more 


civic spirit alive to-day, in my opinion, in | 


the breasts of Americans than in any other 
period of our history. New York itself, 
within a twelvemonth, has afforded irre- 
futable evidence upon this point. 

There are difficulties inherent in human 
nature, but, after all, the chiefest foe of 
good city government, as of so many 
other things that affect the welfare of the 
race, is ignorance Men arecontent to 
have dirty streets because they do not 
know any better. Men are coutent to be 
packed like herrings in a box when they 
ride in a public conveyance, because they 
do not know how to secure better treat- 
ment. Some things our large cities have 
learned. They no longer attempt to con- 
trol fires by a volunteer fire department. 
But the need for education is constant and 
the education must come from those who 
have it to give. Nevertheless, let me 
caution you against one mistake to which 
some educated men, I think, are peculiarly 
exposed. All our problems in the United 
States are being worked out on the basis 
of manhood suffrage. In my judgment, 
this circumstance simply determines the 
form our problems take. It does not create 
our problems except as it confronts us 
with certain difficulties which other na- 
tions escape. On the other hand, we are 
saved by our wide suffrage from many of 
the most serious difficulties that beset 
other countries. Universal suffrage simply 
determines the form that our problems 
take. Meanwhile, it gives rise to two dif- 
ferent tempers of mind, both of which 
have to be taken into account in the at- 
tempt to achieve better government in the 
United States, and particularly in cities. 
Some men, without thinking deeply, are 
inclined to say that universal suffrage is 
at the bottom of all our troubles; and not 
only so, they say that it is hopeless to 
expect to master these difficulties on such 
a basis. Such men feel, therefore, that 
the struggle for good government is hope- 
less, and they abandon the attempt to 
obtain it, almost without an effort. On 
the uther hand, the great masses of the 
people think quite differently. They are 
very apt to say to themselves that what- 
ever the people decide in favor of, at any 
moment, is the best possible thing to be 
done at that moment. Accordingly, they 
lack the incentive to strive for good gov- 
ernment because they do not realize ‘the 
necessity for striving. The educated man, 
in my judgment, ought to furnish the 
antidote to both of these false impres- 
sions. He ought to perceive, not only 
that the struggle is necessary, but also 
that it is not hopeless. That is the mes- 
sage that I would like to give to you to- 
night, graduates of Columbia, as the ripe 
fruit of all my experience since I myself 
was graduated from this venerable college. 


It is a pity that these excellent remarks 
should have been marred by using the 
words ‘‘manhood suffrage” and ‘‘universal 
suffrage’’ as identical, when they are 
totally different things. Wedo not live in 
& universe without women. One half of 
all our citizens are taxed without repre- 
sentation and governed without consent. 
President Low is right in saying that 
manhood suffrage determines the form our 
municipal problems take, but it does not 
create these problems. Universal suffrage, 
that is, the united suffrage of men and 
women, can alone apply an adequate rem- 
edy to our municipal ills. H. B. B, 
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IT WORKS WELL. 





The Omaha Bee and other papers op- 
posed to equal rights for women have 
been trying to discredit the recent decla- 
rations of the Governors of Wyoming and 
Colorado that woman suffrage works well, 
on the ground that the Governors of those 
States are not in a position to give an 
unbiased opinion, because women are 
voters there, and the Governors would 
not dare to say a word against woman 
suffrage, if only out of ‘‘regard for their 
own political bacon.” 

This suggests three considerations: 

First, Governors of Territories are ap- 
pointed by the President, not elected by 
the people. Before Wyoming became a 
State, all the Territorial Governors for 
twenty years testified to the good results 
of woman suffrage. So did Chief Justices, 
judges of the United States courts, and 
other prominent officials not dependent 
for their positions upon the popular vote. 
In fact, the suffragists have for years had 
a standing challenge out, inviting the 
opponents to find two persons in all Wyo- 
ming, either men or women, who will 
assert, over their own names and ad- 
dresses, that woman suffrage has had any 
bad results whatever. 

Second, There are more men than 
women in both Colorado and Wyoming. 
Hence, if equal suffrage were popular with 
the women but unpopular with the men, 
a Governor would win more votes by 
opposing it than by advocating it. 

Third, We are constantly told that 
women do not want the suffrage, and 
would not like it if they had it. Yet, 
where they have had it for twenty-five 
years, they are apparently so attached to 
it that ‘‘no man with any political ambi- 
tion” would dare to say a word against it, 
on penalty of his (political) life. 
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In the same way, some people in Mas- | women become recoguized members of all | ready to vote now.” Rev. T. H. Hender- 


sachusetts declare that women would re- 
gard suffrage as a great aflliction, a severe 
and crushing burden, and in the same 
breath assure us that woman suffrage, 
once granted, would be irrevocable; im- 
plying that if the women once had it, 
they would never consext to give it up. 
The declaration of the Governors of 
Colorado and Wyoming that equal suffrage 
works well cannot be got over on the 
theory that they are afraid of their con 
stituents. That only throws the difficulty 
one step farther back. How do their 
constituents come to be in favor of it 
unless it works well? A. S. B. 
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RICH WOMEN AND POOR. 

Miss M’Intyre says: 

A vote would not protect a woman’s 
property, since two women with no prop- 
erty interests could more than annul her 
vote by theirs. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks, in a recent 
able lecture on this question, said that 
four-fifths of the so-called arguments 
against woman suffrage were really argu- 
ments against democracy. He added that 
the only argument used by the opponents 
of equal rights which made him ‘‘a little 
mad” was their tacit assumption that the 
wealthy and leisure class were the only 
persons really entitled to vote, and the 
only ones whose wishes ought to be con- 
sidered. The sentence just quoted from 
Miss M’Intyre is an appeal to that feeling. 
In her spoken addresses, she appeals to it 
more plainly, frequently using the argu- 
ment that more men pay taxes on prop- 
erty than women, that the influence of 
the property-owning class is therefore 
greater under male suflrage than it would 
be under equal suffrage, and that this is 
an additional reason why women should 
not vote. 

This idea, while it is entertained by 
many good people, is essentially snobbish. 
It is not money that makes any person a 
desirable voter, but character, education 
and intelligence. With few exceptions, 
every man paying taxes on property has a 
wife, who represents substantially the 
same grade of education, character and 
intelligence as himself. If she averages a 
little lower in intelligence, she averages a 
little higher in- moral character. The 
reason she is not a property-owner is that 
she has chosen to invest her life in a busi- 
ness which is eminently useful to the 
community and the State, but which 
brings in no money returns—the business 
of making a home and rearing a family. 
She is as much entitled as her husband to 
a voice in choosing the law-makers, since 
the laws affect her business as well as his, 
the home and the family as well as the 
shop and the market; and she is quite as 
likely as her husband to vote for good 
measures and good men. 

The women with taxable property and 
the women without taxable property gen- 
erally hold much the same ideas, and 
favor much the same things. Instead of 
the two women without property being 
pitted against the one woman with prop- 
erty at every election, as a rule they 
would all three be found voting together 
in favor of morality and good order. 

Poor women need the ballot more than 
rich ones. It is sad and shameful to see a 
woman surrounded by the comforts and 
luxuries of life declaring she has ‘‘all the 
rights she wants,” as if that settled the 
question, and troubling herself not a whit 
about the great mass of women, who are 
living under very different conditions. It 
is only fair to say that she bas generally 
persuaded herself the ballot could be of 
no use to her less fortunate sisters; at 
least, she ‘‘cannot see how it would.” But 
there are none so blind as those who will 
not see. A. 8. B. 
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LADY SOMERSET ON WOMEN 


CHURCH, 


Lady Henry Somerset, in her address 
before the Nineteenth Annual Council of 
the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion in London, June 17, spoke as follows: 

When we met last year, the case of 


Miss Dawson of the Wesleyan communion 
was pending in the General Synod to 


IN THE 


| which she had been chosen as a delegate. 


When she appeared there, her clerical 
brethren showed an amount of wisdom 
that may have been partly the result of 
the failure in courtesy that was witnessed 
in the General Conference of American 
Wesleyans in 1888, when the founder of 
the World’s W. C. [. U. and other Metho- 
dist women were delegates to the Con- 
ference, but their claims were not recog- 
nized. On the contrary, our English breth- 
ren admitted that Miss Dawson had been 
duly chosen, and was free to participate 
in their deliberations, but they appointed 
a committee which should adjudicate on 
the general question of the admission of 
women. 

That fearless champion of all progres- 
sive movements, the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, was chairman of this committee, 
and its report has been placed before the 
public. In it the position is maintained 
that whenever any District Synod chooses 
to send a woman to the General Synod, 
she shall be eligible. A local synod must 
now vote yea or nay, and we are confident 
that both in this country and in the 
United States it will not be long before 





the conferences of that great denomina- 
tion founded oe John Wesley, who, a 
century before his time, sent to a gifted 
young wvman preacher the admonition 
that ‘‘while she was free to preach if she 
felt called of the Spirit, it would be wise 
for her to take especial pains not to speak 
at atime or place when she would draw 


| away the audiences of any of her breth- 





ren.” This result the great founder 
seemed to perceive as a result equally 
probable and harmful to the general inter- 
ests of women inthe church. We believe, 
indeed, that it is the only difficulty. 

Good men are divided into two classes: 


those with large and those with moderate- | 


sized hearts. The former find in the 
sacred book an exegesis of the passages 
relating to woman that leaves her the 
utmost freedom in every department of 
the household of faith; but their smaller 
brethren have an exegesis totally different. 
In time past the majority have accepted 
the narrower interpretation; in times 
present and to come, the Jarger will pre- 
vail. Both are man-made, and each reader 


of the sacred Word has as good a right | 


a3 any other to form his own opinion of 
them. 

White- ribbon wonen hold that there 
are not too many voices lifted up on be- 
half of Him who was the friend of Mary, 


and that the multiplication of the Gospel | 


welcome through the lips of that half of 


persuasive would be the greatest aug- 
mentation that Christianity could have, in 
these days of doubt and darkness. 

But, as I have criticised my Methodist 
brethren across the water, it is but fair to 
them to say that in many particulars they 
are far ahead of their associates in my own 
country; for they have already made 
women eligible to every position except 
the clerical, and they freely invite us to 
speak on temperance, education, purity 
and for other Christian causes before 
their ministerial conferences; while, 
strange to tell, in England a foremost 
leader of the Wesleyans, when informed 
that your American president had been 
invited to address a temperance meeting 
in connection with a district synod near 
London, gently remarked that it could 
not be, and the meeting became imprac- 
ticable. 

It grieves us to the heart to see the free 
grace of the Gospel thus impeded by 
sacerdotalism; but we must work right 
on, without haste, without rest, knowing 
that it will not be long until the day 
break and the shadows fice 8 For 
the partial must give way to the universal ; 
it isa law of God. And no man or set of 
men can stop or stay its onward march. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Congregational Monday Club of 
San Francisco has taken advanced ground 
in regard to woman suffrage. At the 
regular meeting of the Club on May 27, 
the speakers were Miss Anthony and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, and at the close of their ad- 
dresses Professor Lloyd moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the two ladies. Dr. C. 
O. Brown said that if there was time he 
would move an amendment to indorse suf- 
frage. There were cries of ‘‘I second the 
amendment” from all over the hall. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd accepted the amendment, 
and vote and amendment were carried by 
acclamation. 

On the following Monday, the Club 
took pleasure in listening to Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, who gave a resumé of the 
Woman’s Congress lately held in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Cooper said, in the course 
of her address : 

Two things more I greatly desire to 
emphasize. One is the gracious action of 
the pastor and officers of the First Con- 
gregational Church in promptly and yol- 
untarily offering that great auditorium 
for the use of the Congress. The entire 
city gratefully appreciates this timely 
and generous action. The other point [ 
wish to emphasize is the action of the 
Congregational clergy last Monday in de- 
claring unanimously in favor of the equal 
suffrage amendment to the constitution. 
The Congregational clergy of the Pacific 
Coast represent the advance line in all 
reforms that look to the highest interests 
of the race. I am glad to know, also, 
that the great Episcopal Church, in its 
late Diocesan Convention in the South, 
took precisely the same action. With 
such a noble army of helpers, I take up 
the heavy work devolving upon me as 
President of the Amendment Committee 
with serene and steadfast faith, knowing 
that I can trust the servants of the living 
God, and knowing, also, that whatever 
God has for us to do he will help us to do 
—yea, he will verily do for us. 

In reviewing Mrs. Cooper’s address, 
Rev. W. Tubbs said: ‘* Twenty - three 
years ago I sat up all night writing against 
woman suffrage, and now I would sit up 
all night writing in its favor.” Rev. Mr. 
Foster indorsed Mr. Tubbs’ statement. 
Rev. J. Hood suggested ‘‘Man’’ as the 
subject for the next Congress. Dr. Mc- 
Lean, of Oakland, said he rejoiced that 
Miss Anthony had lived to see the tri- 
umph of her cause. 

Professor Lloyd said: ‘'The tables are 
turned with a vengeance now. I had an 
experience of three days keeping house 
and attending to the children, while the 
ladies of the family were attending the 
Congress.” 

Dr. Williams thought woman suffrage 
a political necessity. Chrplain Rowell 
said he had long been an advocate of suf- 
frage. Rev. W. C. Pond declared that 
‘the Congress captured the conservative 
side of my family. My wife says she is 





son said he had advocated suffrage for 
years. ‘‘It is right for a woman to vote.” 
said Rev. Philip Coombe, and every one 
else in the room was of the same opinion 
except two brethren, who seemed doubt- 
ful, and therefore kept a discreet silence. 
Dr. McLean, of Oakland, made a motion 
that all the women in the room should be 
asked whether they would vote if they 
could, ‘Twenty-five women held up their 
bands in token that they desired the bal- 
lot, while one signified that she preferred 
not to vote. 
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A VICTORY IN NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


On June 13th the Legislature of 
New Jersey, which had assembled in 
special session June 4th, adjourned sine 
die. The last bill passed by the Assembly 
was the joint resolution (of both Houses) 
for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State, restoring school suffrage to 
women on the same terms as those upon 
which they had exercised it for seven 
years, before the decision of the Supreme 
Court declared such suffrage unconstitu- 


the race that has always been the most | tional. 


The first step has thus been taken 
successfully towards restoring school 
suffrage. The amendment to the Consti- 
tution must receive a favorable vote from 
the Legislature next to be chosen, and 
also from the voters in November, 1896, 
before it will become a law. 

Our rejoicing is very great, because 
every one, or almost every one, had said 
to us: ‘The Legislature at this special 
session will not undertake any new busi- 
ness. You cannot succeed.” Why did 
we try? Because, under the Constitution 
of our State, amendments can only be 
submitted once in five years. As another 
amendment has passed the present Legis- 
lature, we realized that if we did not suc- 
ceed now, New Jersey must enter the 
new century, having taken a step back- 
ward. Some of us vowed our good State 
should not suffer this thing if we could 
help it, and so a campaign was laid out, 
petitions were circulated, and a school 
suffrage circular was issued, telling what 
rights our women still had, and urging 
them to work for the restoration of what 
they had lost. Meetings were held too, 
and letters written. 

From the districts where the women 
had formerly voted came our great 
help, for there the benefits of feminine 
suffrage had been experienced. As one 
schoolmaster said in his report, ‘‘The 
women have been a great help to usin 
our fight with illiteracy.” Educators 
were found to be in favor of our bill, and 
signed our petition. Prof. A. B. Poland, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion (a Massachusetts man by birth, by- 
the-bye) rejoiced our hearts by telling us 
he believed fully in our cause. This news 
was a great help to us. 

An interview with Senator Voorhees 
(the leader of the Senate) was arranged 
for 10 o’clock, on the day the Legislature 
convened. Senator Voorhees was very 
kind, and promised us his valuable aid, as 
did Senator Shieren of Trenton. At this 
preliminary hearing, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mrs. I. M. Christie and 
Miss Christie, Mrs. David W. Pond, Mrs. 
Stephen R. Krom, treasurer, Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, secretary, and Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, president N. J. W. S. A., were 
present. 

To make a long story short, we took 
possession of the ladies’ parlor at the 
capitol, and there we came day in and 
day out, until the matter was brought to 
a successful conclusion. We were granted 
a hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, and before that of the 
Assembly, and we had many interviews 
with individual statesmen, all expressing 
themselves as in favor of our bill, but 
doubtful whether either House would 
tolerate the introduction of any new mat- 
ter. On the last day our bill was delayed 
somewhere, in the rush of the closing 
hours, but we caused it to be hunted up, 
and the clock was almost at the hour 
fixed for adjournment, when it was 
brought from the Senate to the Assembly 
and passed, with but one dissenting vote 
and 36 ayes. 

In addition to those alrcady mentioned, 
Senators Rogers and Parry, Assemblymen 
Drake, Robertson, Lowery, Skinner, Cod- 
ding and others assisted materially in the 
passage of the bill. Miss Mary Philbrook 
(New Jersey’s first woman lawyer) helped 
us, a8 we helped her with her bill before 
the Legislature last winter. Mrs. Jenny 
DeWitt, Mrs. Sarah Culver, Dr. Blake, 
Dr. Laura’ Satterthwaite, and Mrs. 
Margaret Campfield (our vice-president) 
also deserve credit for coming to the 
State House and helping in the work. 
Mrs Celia B. Whitehead, while she does 
not believe in petitions, bore testimony to 
the good work done by the women of her 
town (Westfield) for the public schools. 

Mr. David Prescott Hall, who says 
frankly that he believes in school suf- 
frage (because he saw it tried with ex- 
cellent results, when he was schoo!-master 
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in Scotch Plains, N. J ,) but not in full 
suffrage for women, gave us material as- 
sistance by drawing up the necessary 
legal documents, by narrating his ex- 
perience at a public meeting, etc. 
FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
Pres. N. J. W. S. A. 
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THE NEW YORK “ANTIS.” 


The New York women actively opposed 
to equal rights are few, but they are 
pushing the work of organization with an 
energy worthy ofa better cause. Most 
of them are the wives of men whw are 
strongly opposed to equal rights for 
women. 

The local association in Albany is send- 
ing out postal cards with return postals 
to women who are believed to be in sym- 
pathy with the anti-suffrage movement. 
These postals have space for nine names, 
and when they are filled out are to be seut 
to the secretary. In the meantime all 
women opposed to women’s enfranchise- 
ment are urged to send their names and 
addresses to some member of the execu- 
tive board. The board promises that 
‘these names will not be published,” [it 
is a sign of grace that so many of the 
women engaged in this work seem to be 
ashamed of it) and there is no fee for asso- 
ciate members. Women may become 
active members by the payment of fifty 
cents. This entitles them to a voice in the 
discussions of the society. Any woman 
may beccme a vice-president by the pay- 
ment of two dollars, or a sustaining mem- 
ber by the payment of five dollars. The 
address of the treasurer is Mrs. Joseph 
Gavit, 3 Lafayette Street. The officers of 
the Albany society are: Mrs. J. V. L. 
Pruyn, president; Mrs. William J. Wal- 
lace, 1st vice pres.; Mrs. William Bayard 
Van Rensselaer, secretary; Mrs. Joseph 
Gavit, treasurer; Mrs. W. Winslow Cran- 
nell, chairman; Mrs. Erastus Corning, 
Mrs. William Cassidy, Mrs. J. Howard 
King, Mrs. Joel Reed, Mrs. Wm. O. Still- 
man, Mrs. Frederick Townsend, executive 
committee. ‘To any one of these requests 
for leaflets may be sent. 

We advise suflragists to send for these 
leaflets. Reading them will confirm the 
friends of equal rights in their faith, and 
stimulate them to increased activity. 
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A COLLEGE 8CANDAL IN GEORGIA, 

An exciting episode occurred at the 
recent graduating exercises of the Girls’ 
Normal and Industrial College at Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 

To condense the facts, it seems that a 
member of the graduating class was re- 
cently conyicted of using unfair methods 
in answering Latin questions, and con- 
fessed the fault. According to the writ- 
ten statement of the Faculty, unfair 
methods among the students have ‘‘run 
riot in the institution’ for a long time. 
An agreement had been entered into last 
year between the teachers and pupils that 
any student found guilty of cheating in 
the future should be expelled. 

The unfortunate young lady was ad- 
vised by the Faculty to go home. She 
pleaded to be allowed to remain through 
commencement and receive her diploma 
with the rest of the class. The Faculty 
refused, and she left for home. 

Relatives and friends interceded in her 
behalf. Her brother went to Milledgeville, 
ard called upon President Chappell. He 
asked that his sister be put back for the 
sake of mercy, and be allowed to receive 
her diploma privately. The president 
stood firmly by the unanimous resolution 
of the Faculty. 

Governor Atkinson and the Board of 
Trustees were at Milledgeville. The Gov- 
ernor was the guest of President Chappell, 
and was informed of the facts in the case. 
He said nothing to indicate that he would 
antagonize the Faculty. He made a trip 
to Savannah, and on the way, in Macon, 
telegraphed President Chappell, request- 
ing him to reinstate the young lady and 
give her her diploma “for his sake.”’ The 
president called the Faculty together; a 
long meeting was held, and it was decided 
to refuse the Governor’s request. An 
address to the Board of Trustees was 
drawn up, asking them to withdraw the 
request of the Governor for the girl’s rein- 
statement. The document averred that 
the students as a body supported the 
Faculty in its unanimous decision; that 
the erring student’s reinstatement would 
surprise, shock and grieve ‘the noble 
young women who have labored so ear- 
nestly with the Faculty” to end the sad 
and debasing evils of ‘‘fraud,” etc., in ex- 
aminations. Such action would be equiva- 
lent to saying to graduates, now and for- 
ever: ‘*Your diplomas are certificates 
neither of honest scholarship nor of un- 
sullied veracity ;” such action would be 
subversive of discipline; it would ‘‘lower 
the ideals of conduct and the standards of 
right, and inevitably damage womanly 
character in its chiefest stronghold the 
State has created for it.”’ The Faculty 
believed that the diplomas of the college 
ought to be passports for the girls into 





| the schoolrooms and business offices of 
the State, and that a student confessedly 
guilty of fraudulent practices in examina- 
| tions should not be intrusted with a di- 
ploma; and in conclusion they resolutely 
| refused to condone the girl’s offence. 

The Governor came back to Milledge- 
ville and was informed of the unanimous 
| refusal of the Faculty to comply with his 
| request. He was surprised and mortified. 
| He called upon President Chappell, and 
| after a long consultation failed to move 
| him from his position. Then the Gov- 
ernor determined to override the opposi- 
tion of the Faculty and have the Board of 
Trustees give the diploma to the obnox- 
lous student at any cost. The Board 
claims the legal power to do this. No in- 
| timation of this intention was given in 
advance. 

President Chappell proceeded to de- 
liver his expected address at the gradua- 
tion to an immense audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, and the programme proceeded 
until the delivery of the diplomas was in 
order. Governor Atkinson advanced on 
the stage to introduce Hon. N. E. Harris, 
who was to present the sheepskins to the 
graduates. President Chappell, the audi- 
ence and the girls were totally unpre- 
pared for the ominous remark with which 
he began: ‘‘Young ladies,” he said, ‘‘the 
Board of Trustees, and not the Faculty, 
confer these diplomas. This is their right 
under the law.” Mr. Harris proceeded to 
present the diplomas to the long list of 
graduates, conluding with the name of the 
young lady who had been invited by the 
Faculty to go home. 

The effect upon the house was like the 
sudden explosion of a bomb. Amidst a 
tense silence, President Chappell sprang 
to his feet and protested against the 
granting of the diploma to the last young 
lady named. Tumultuous applause fol- 
lowed, many of the people rising to their 
feet. Governor Atkinson left the hall ina 
passion, denouncing the president for un- 
unchivalrous conduct in persecuting a 
defenseless girl. As he said this he faced 
Chappell. He paused, but won no voice 
of approval. He spoke again briefly, to 
the effect that the Trustees had done only 
what was just. He paused again and 
looked at the people. ‘‘He saw a thou- 
sand faces red with rage.” 

By this time, the teachers, who claimed 
the right to award diplomas, were leaving 
the hall, followed by the multitude of in- 
dignant students. President Chappell 
called the students back, and Dr. Du- 
Bignon, one of the Trustees, spoke in de- 
fense of the action of that body. He was 
laughed at. 

But the climax was yet to come. All 
the girls, after the benediction was pro- 
nounced, gathered at the foot of the stairs 
in the large hallway, and waited for the 
Governor. His face was still pale with 
excitement. As he walked out the girls 
began to hiss. From the throats of the 
three hundred there went up a chorus of 
hisses and hoots that could be heard some 
distance away. 

The senior class then met and resolved 
that they would not receive their diplomas 
from the Trustees. The Sunny South, 
from which we have taken these facts, 
says: 

The Governor and his associates were 
clearly wrong in assaulting the unanimous 
decision of the Faculty. ‘The authority of 
the Board of Trustees to confer diplomas 
(if it exists) can only be perfunctory. 
The teachers are the judges, and there 
should be no appeal from their decision 
save for fraud or bias clearly proven. The 
Governor is a fine lawyer and a man of 
strong common sense, but on this occi- 
sion his sympathies got the better of his 
judgment. 


———__—$4@>—— 


IN MEMORIAM, 

Rev. ALONZO AMES MINER, D. D., the 
venerable and beloved pastor emeritus of 
the Second Universalist Church of Boston, 
well known throughout the country as a 
temperance advocate, and one of the lead- 
ing divines of his denomination, died 
suddenly on June 14. Dr. Miner, although 
in his eighty-first year, had enjoyed ex- 
ceptional health, and was still an active 
worker for the many good causes in which 
his sympathies were enlisted. He was a 
steady and fearless advocate of woman 
suffrage. 

He was born at Lempster, N. H., in 
1814, was educated at the public schools 
and at various New England acade mies, 
and was ordained a minister in 1839. 

He was active in the movement that led 
to the founding of Tufts College, and was 
inaugurated its president in 1862. Among 
other donations to Tufts, he gave $40,000 
for a theological hall. 

He served twenty-four years on the 
State Board of Education, and for nearly 
twenty-one years was chairman of the 
Board of Visitors of the State Normal 
Art School, which he was largely influen- 
tial in establishing. He was a member of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society, and 
was numbered among the ‘‘Hundred Bos- 
ton Orators.” He was for twenty years 
the president of the Massachusetts Tem- 
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perance Alliance, and in 1884 preached the 
election sermon before the Legislature, 
which he handled so severely that it 
repealed the law providing for the annual 
election sermon. Dr. Miner permitted 
the use of his name as Prohibition candi- 
date for Governor of Massachusetts, when 
the politicians had frightened all others 
from the field. He delivered the civic 
oration July 4, 1855, received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from Tufts College, 1861; 
8. T. D. from Harvard, 1863; LL. D. from 
Tufts, 1875. 

He was president of the executive com- 
mittee of the trustees of Tufts College, 
president of the trustees of the Bromfield 
School at Harvard, of the board of trus- 
tees of Dean Academy at Franklin, and of 
the trustees and board of directors of the 
Universalist Publishing House in this city, 
of which he was the originator. 

He has been active in many philan 
thropic and patriotic enterprises, and in 
rescue work of various} kinds; has 
preached much in and around Boston, and 
had for a year past regularly supplied the 
pulpit of a Natick church. 

He officiated at nearly 2,500 funerals 
and nearly 3,000 marriages. 

Dr. Miner married, in 1836, Miss Maria 
5. Perley, daughter of Captain Edmund 
and Sarah Perley, who survives him. 


Qe 


Mrs. SARAH RUSSELL May, wife of 
Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, Mass., died 
on Thursday of last week at the summer 
home of her daughter, Miss Elizabeth G. 
May, at Prout’s Neck, Me. The Mays 
will have the sympathy of their mény 
frie.ds in their great bereavement. An 
obituary notice will be given next week. 


<~@e-— —_———_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

Last week we were ‘‘petroleuses, with 
mad joy sowing the wind;” this week we 
are ‘‘incarnate demons,” ‘‘a mixture of 
Jezebel, Lady Macbeth and Messalina.”’ 

At the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod held a few days ago, the Rev. Peter 
L. Easton, recently a missionary in Persia, 
introduced a series of resolutions denounc- 
ing the woman suffrage movement as 
‘*pantheistic,” and calling upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly to proclaim the supremacy 
of man. A sensible member made all 
haste to refer the resolutions to a commit. 
tee, and thus peacefully smother them for 
the present. But the reverend gentleman 
had with him copies of a pampblet en- 
titled, ‘‘Does Woman Represent God?” 
Copies of this he has distributed, and 
from it are quoted the phrases cited 
above, which he uses with great vehemence 
in denouncing the women who favor the 
enfranchisement of their sex. However, 
such absurd utterances are hardly worth 
noticing in this period of enlightenment. 

Last winter, Hon. George R. Malby, of 
St. Lawrence, who was speaker of the 
Assembly in 1894, procured the passage 
through the Legislature of a law entitled, 
‘**An act to protect all citizens in their 
civil and legal rights,” which provides 
that discrimination against any person in 
the matter of service in an hotel, restau- 
rant, theatre, barber shop or Turkish 
bath renders the waiter or attendant 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and the pro- 
prietor also, if he can be proved to be 
responsible for the discrimination. With- 
in the last two days, three well-dressed 
and well-behaved young colored men have 
made the rounds of the most fashionable 
restaurants and hotels, Delmonico’s, the 
Brunswick, the Hotel Waldorf, etc., and 
have been served by the attendants with 
out objection. The penalty fora refusal 
of equal accommodations and privileges 
isa fine of from $100 to $500. This en- 
forcement of a claim to equal rights has 
attracted much attention, but the point 
that especially interests women is that, 
under the provisions of this act, no keeper 
of a hotel or restaurant will hereafter 
have the right to refuse to receive women 
who come for a lodging or a meal unat- 
tended after dark. 











Heretofore Delmonico’s, the Brunswick, 
Dorlan’s and some other well - known 
places have persistently refused to admit 
a woman in the evening unless she was 
accompanied by aman. Some cases have 
been especially annoying. One woman 
physician, who had for years taken many 
of her meals at a fashionable restaurant, 
was detained at the bed-side of a patient 
until after nine o’clock. Weary and bun- 
gry, she sought her usual place and her 
accustomed seat. She was informed that 
she could not be served. In another case, 
two elderly ladies, well dressed, with 
every appearance of the highest respect- 
ability, were obliged to go out in the 
evening to obtain medicine for a person 
who was ill. While waiting to have the 
prescription prepared, they went into a 
confectioner’s and ordered some ice-cream. 
They were told by the proprietor himeeif 
that they never served women without 
escorts after dark. Under this new act, 
all such insulting discrimination is at an 
end, and women, alone or together, may 
go to any hotel or restaurant in this State 
and demand food and shelter, without 
any danger of being refused. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her 
coadjutors have nearly completed the 
commentaries on the first five books of 
the Old Testament, and the first instal- 
ment of the ‘‘Woman’s Bible’”’ will soon 
appear. Mrs. Stanton will spend the sum- 
mer in Auburn. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell was given a 
farewell reception at the rooms of the 
Woman’s Republican Club on Friday 
afternoon last, and yesterday a number of 
friends assembled to see her off on her 
way to Cleveland as delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the Republican Leagues. 
There she will meet Mrs. Judith Ellen 
Foster and the other women delegates. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The San Francisco League of Practical 
Progress recently discussed woman suf- 
frage and indorsed it. 

In a competitive drill of the cadets of 
the High School at Fort Smith, Ark., the 
girls carried off the prizes. 

The woman’s edition of the Montclair 
Times, edited and written exclusively by 
women at Montclair, N. J., the old home 
of Lucy Stone, came out on Wednesday of 
last week and looked very well. The pro. 
ceeds will be devoted to the benefit of the 
Children’s Home. 


A new idea has been evolved at the 
Christian Woman's Exchange of New 
Orleans. That city is rich in curios and 
antiques, which are greatly in demand, 
and a salesroom will soon be opened for 
the disposal of such objects at fair prices. 
Families in reduced circumstances will be 
able thereby to put their relics in honest 
hands for sale, and collectors will be as- 
sured of the genuineness of every article. 


The utility of the fire drill to women 
servants as well as to men in large estab- 
lishments was strikingly shown ata slight 
fire in a prominent Boston hotel. As soon 
as the flames were discovered, the girls, 
who had been carefully drilled for such 
emergencies, went intelligently to work, 
and by the time the fire department ar- 
rived had extinguished the fire, with little 
loss to the establishment and without 
alarming the guests. 


Mrs. Washington Roebling, of Trenton, 
N. J., wife of the builder of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, has lost her fight against the 
Trenton Passenger Railway Company. A 
decision of the Supreme Court is against 
her, and allows the company the right to 
erect poles in front of her handsome 
residence. Some time ago, when the 
company tried to erect poles in front of 
her house, Mrs. Roebling was for a time 
successful. A hole was placed in front 
of her door, and was all ready to have the 
pole lowered into it, but Mrs. Roebling 
stood guard all night at the hole, and pre- 
vented the pole from being erected. Then 








| she went to court to prevent the company 


from erecting the pole, and won her fight. 
The case was appealed, and now the 
Supreme Court has decided against her. 


| This recalls the story told by Mrs. Liver- 





m re at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8S. A., about the electric 
light company in Melrose. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


Reduction in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . . 50c. 


All seats in auboany ane meees 
Circle . . « - ° 25c. 


All Seats Reserved, 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


—EE 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Whast. Boston 
(foot of State St.), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 
4.30 P. M.4 leave Gloucester at 3 and 7. 30 A. M. an! 2 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4, 4 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $14.50. 


For further particulars a4 epeoial rates for lange 
parties apply to E, 8. } MERCHANT, agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 





—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, ‘Binghamton, Hornells. 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, W atertown, 
Buifalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 


Cle veland, Cincinnati, Chicago, st. Louis and points. 
West, Southwest and Northwest. 


Mail and Passenger, 
Day Express. Parlor car Boston 
» to Troy. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 

lassenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, cpemeent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train Sore lee from Boston to Fitch- 
burs and intermediate stations, ‘see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston, 

For maps, torough time tsbles, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodatione, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company ’s office, 250 Washington 
, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Strvet, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. 

June 3rd, 1895. 


Agent. 
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ding} facturers and Patenteeg, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yor 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisea, 
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THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DwENPortlowa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BLAcKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents 
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LOVE PLANTED A ROSE, 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Love planted a rose, 

And the world turned sweet; 
Where the wheat-fief blows, 
Love planted a rose. 

Up the mill-stream’s prose 

Rav a music-beat. 

Love planted a rose, 
And the world turned sweet 


— i 
ARMENIAN 8ONG, 


(From the Arnenian of Muszurditch Beshiktasblian ) 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


There leaned against a gravestone 
Upon a monntain steep, 

A fair-haired youth of vallant mien, 
Who mused in sorrow deep. 


His eyes now sought the heavens, 
And now the earth below. 

Son of the hills and valleys, 
Why dost thou sorrow so? 


Dost thou cesire, to soothe thee, 
A vast and stormy sea, 

Whose ranks of moving billows 
Sport with the breezes free ? 


Or beaven's immense and wondrous vault, 
Star-strewn, thine eyes to greet? 

Or smiles from nature s fairest things, 
The flowers, the zepbyrs sweet? 


Or dost thou yearn for solace 
All other joys above— 

A gentle mother's kisses, 
A sweetheart’s tender love? 


To cure thy heart's deep sorrow 
What wouldst thou have, oh, what? 
“‘My longing is for powder, 
For powder and for shot!" 
— Boston Post. 


————_+9——____—_ 
ARBOR DAY. 


He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

8o man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 

Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep, 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benedicticn thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 

He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that biess are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


—— ~~ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eatel. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER III. 

“BEHOLD, THIS DREAMER COMETH.” 

Priscilla bad married without her 
father’s consent, but not without his 
knowledge. She had always been too 
proud and fearless to cover up any act of 
hers. The step had been taken in broad 
daylight, in sight of all Frodsham, tear- 
ful at losing the rector’s daughter, scan- 
dalized that she should throw herself 
away on the grocer’s son. 

Priscilla’s first memories of Dunstane 
hovered round triangular little packets of 


the child who loved everybody, and 
claimed love as her right. 

When her governess arrived, it wa3 too 
late to teach Priscilla that she did not be- 
long to the people. But it was not too late 
to set her mind on fire. Miss Cardrew was 
a spinster who mingled sentiment and 
fiction, and was known in literary circles as 
& purveyor of sensations. [In real life she 
lived by her knowledge of grammar and 
kindred excellences. She taught Pris- 
cilla all she knew, and found her an apt 
imitator in the art of novel-making. The 
scholar had more imagination than the 
teacher; and it was easy to weave ro- 
mances around the stories she heard in the 
village. Before Miss Cardrew left her, 
Priscilla was contributing to a magazine 
of the humbler sort. As she grew up, 
people called her unconventional, and the 
adjective, clinging like a burr, pricked her 
curiosity. The study of conventions 
opened out what was not conventional, 
and she learned a good deal of human 
nature, and some elemental truths, in her 
quest after knowledge. She accepted a 
few rules of society; she learned to dress 
her hair, to wear gloves on occasion, to 
leave her book when a visitor called, a 
rare event at the Rectory. For the rest, 
what could be expectei of a girl who 
tramped the moor at all seasons, in all 
weathers, who made friends with gypsies, 
and was intimate with gamekeepers? She 
might be seen any day wheeling out old 
Betsey Huggins in the wicker chair she 
had bought for her by sacrificing a new 
frock. And when she had taken Betsey 
home, she would be flying across the 
green, a baby on her shoulder and a troop 
of shouting children at her heels. She 
was the darling of the village; but Frods- 
ham society —the doctor’s wife, the three 
Miss Speaights, and the auctioneer’s 
widow—would have given her a stronger 
adjective than ‘‘unconventional,” if they 
had known one. But, with Priscilla’s gay 
face beaming on them, and Priscilla’s 
laugh the brightest thing in their drab 
lives, with her demure gratitude for their 
advice, and equally demure ignoring of it, 
what could they do but whisper the word 
among themselves? It was some relief to 
them that, while it stamped Priscilla, it 
gave her a certsin distinction. 

At twenty she published a novel—the 
yellowest of asters. Her innocent mind 
had seen nothing wrong in color or flower. 
It achieved a succés de scandale. One day, 
in her little white bed in her little white 
room at the Rectory, Priscilla awoke and 
found herself—yellow. She would have 
fied and hidden herself, and the hot con- 
sciousness the press comments gave her ; 
but where could she be better hidden 
than in her own village? Literature 
halted painfully and grudgingly at Frods- 
ham. All London might be straining to 
catch a glimpse of the daring young 
author; at Frodsham she was only ‘‘par- 
son’s lass,” and nobody would have 
troubled to read her book, if they had 
known she had written one. The Miss 
Speaights got their books from Smith & 
Sons; they could not trust the censorship 
at Mudie’s; so Priscilla was safe. 

She hid her success like the Spartan his 
fox. It was when the thing was tearing 
at her vitals and threatening betrayal 
that Dunstane Momerie came back to 
Frodsham, to his mother’s funeral. His 
eyes told her that he had read her book. 
For the first time in her life, she could not 
meet the gaze of a fellow-creature. 

With an excellent discernment, he 
avoided all allusion to literature. When 
his reticence had restored her confidence, 
he spoke of her success. It was his hand 
that drew the fangs from the beast hidden 
in her bosom. Her book had reached 
another soul. There was one who had 
read and not misunderstood her. The 
subject opened was entrancing; they were 
at once intimate. 

She spent long hours on the moors with 
him ; walking, talking, planning the future 
real success. He, too, had ambition. He 
had drawn up a scheme for a great work, 





peppermint that he used to give her over 
the counter, she on tiptoe stretching up a 
chubby hand to receive them. She had 
oftered to kiss him in those days, and had 
only been prevented by the counter be- 
tween them. Dunstane did not like these 
reminders. The years at Cambridge had 
cloven a sharp division between his birth 
and himself. It was possible, he thought, 
for anyone to live long with him and not 
discover his humble origin. Priscilla had 
not lived with him a month. But his 
origin troubled her less than it troubled 


him. From the days of proffered kisses 
to the grocer’s sop, she had been a 
socialist. 


She scarcely knew the stern rector, who 
could not forget that the child had cost 
her mother’s life. He had left her to 
servants, who had spoiled her as far as 
was possible. But she grew up with no 


fine distinctions to teach her that flesh 
and blood, in itself, cannot inherit the 
kingdom of society. No gospel of gold 
had been thrown at her, stunning her 
humanity. Whoever showed her kindness 
was kin to her; and there was not a per- 
gon in the village that was not gentle to | 





its title ‘A New Religion.” Everything 
was ready but the needed data. He was 
going to London. The British Museum 
would furnish the materials he wanted. 
He had an annuity; he would do some 
coaching, and write the book that was to 
give a new hope and a new faith to the 
world. He talked to her of his ideals, his 
aims. Priscilla listened with wistful eyes. 
They were high and noble and large, 
making her ambition insignificant. She 
only wanted to write a book that would 
touch some heart. Momerie’s aspirations 
coursed the universe, travelling too 
swiftly and too far for Self to keep pace 
with them. Brave in tinsel and trappings, 
they shamed her homespun ideals. 

She did not see that her energy tired 
him physically and mentally. To keep 
abreast with her, ke had to strain. How 
she talked! swinging away with that 
graceful stride of hers, her cheeks aglow, 
her hair tossed, her eyes claiming all the 
soul in him. Momerie’s nature was not 
easily stirred, else he must have leaped 
the hedges weeks before circumstances 
levelled them. 


spirits. Av hour after, she came back, 
passionately claiming his sympathy. The 
trouble overfl>wed at his first question. 








SSE — 
His brow cleared, he looked his sympa- buildings,” she turned to Gertrude, ‘‘I 


thy. 
“So it is. 


Small waists are bound to | 


| suppose you know them all?” 


‘*No, indeed! dirty little mortals! It is 


Yes, everything was wrong—everything! | make one critical and unsympathetic. It’s | not as if they were pretty, or interesting, 


would kill herself. 
coward; she would not die. 


go to London, and support herself by | 
| ‘*Who told you about it? 
With what a fatal facility it had all | was my new tea-gown. 


literature. 


She flushed hotly ; then she laughed. 
Besides, it 
An old dressin g- 


happened! An hour after, everything was gown, indeed!” 


settled. He was on his way to London to 


mediately, and hunt success in leash. 
would be pleasanter to live together than 
apart; more economical, too. 
talked of frugality and simplicity; high 
thinking and plain living. His ideal was 
a white dream of intellectual desires ; they 
would live in an attic, near the stars. 
Priscilla agreed. In town, the higher one 
lived, the cheaper the rent, she told him. 

His eyes reproached her: ‘We should 
be nearer heaven.” 

‘Yes, I thought of that, too,” she an- 
swered. 

He was intoxicated by his sudden hap- 
piness. His heart reeled and his brain 
spun with it. He talked of love, of its 
joys, its sacrifices: ‘The light that never 
was On sea or land.” 

Priscilla realized that she bad never 
loved; but Dunstane would teach her, she 
said, humbly. She did not ask herself if 
she loved him now. He thrilled her 
aspirations; surely a higher thing than 
the thrill of passion. With him beside 
her, she could not fail of realizing all her 
dreams. 

They had youth, ambition, health, hope, 
genius, opportunity; what more was 
needed for success? He was a good man, 
reverent, delicate, true. How beautifully 
he had spoken of the church’s benediction 
on the sacrament of marriage! It was 
doubly hard, after what he had said, that 
she should have to put up with the legal 
contract at the registrar’s cflice. In a 
storm of paternal anger, her dowry, the 
tears of the villagers, she turned her back 
on Frodsham. Mrs. Dunstane Momerie 
fronted success. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A STATE VISIT. 

Gertrude Tennant was coming up the 
steps. Malden saw her, and waited for 
her. He was conscious of a decent coat, 
and more than conscious of the glove into 
whose service he had pressed four fingers. 
Only his respect for a beautiful woman 
would have made him do it. Seeing that 
Miss Tennant also bore traces of respect 
ability, he regained his ease ; two wrongs 
sometimes make one right. 
‘*How festive you look!” he said gayly. 
‘*‘And you! I scarcely recognized you. 
Are you under the impression this is 
Sunday ?” 
‘*No, a saint’s day only. I am going to 
call on Mrs.—on Mr. Momerie.”’ 
‘“*T am going to call, too, on Mr.—on 
Mrs. Momerie.” She held up her card- 
case. 
**You knew her before ?”’ 
‘*No; it was Miss Cardrew who told me 
about her.” 
‘*The little spinster? How comes she—” 
“She was her governess, years ago. 
that is why the Momeries came here. Miss 
Cardrew suggested it,” 
‘*Ah! I wondered how in the world 
she had drifted in among the unwashed. 
Imagine the spinster!” 
‘‘Mrs. Momerie doesn’t believe in con- 
ventions. She used to follow the hounds 
on foot, climbing gates, leaping ditches.” 
‘IT hope she can’t hear us. Poor little 
girl! To end in these vaults!” 
‘I must go upstairs and get rid of my 
parcels,” said Gertrude. 
‘*Let me carry them up for you. What! 
crumpets? May I cometo tea? You will 
have tea, won’t you, after the state visit?” 
‘‘What a boy you are! Yes, you may 
come if you wish to.’’ Being ten years 
younger than Malden, Gertrude could 
afford to be motherly. ‘*You will get no 
work done this afternoon. How is the 
picture progressing ?” 
‘It’s at astandstill. Here are your par- 
cels. Take care of the crumpets.” 
‘*T will, since they attract you.” 
She was not like a person setting out on 
a career. She looked like an ordinary 
woman, who sees nothing but marriage 
before her; a dainty spider weaving a 
net. 
‘*Tell me more about Mrs. Momerie,”’ 
said Malden, following her into the web 
of screens and cushions. 
‘*Give me a few pega on which to hang 
conversation.” 
‘Can you go back to the rudiments— 
country, and babies, and domestics?” 
“T will try.” 
**Can you recommend a good blacking 
for the grate?” 
‘**Do you mean black-lead ?” 
‘‘No, furniture cream. If you are au 
fait in these things, you will suit Mrs. 
Momerie perfectly.” 
“Do you know, Miss Tennant, I have 
never seen you spiteful before?” 





Priscilla had left him in her usual high 





‘*Tt is the fit of my frock,” she answered. 


He laughed. ‘Now, then, let us sac- 


write his book. They would marry im- | rifice to conventions; we shall return to 
It | nature and crumpets.” 


“A man’s usual programme,” she 


And he | mocked. 
Mrs, Momerie opened the door for them | 


herself, laughing at the triangular intro- 
duction that followed. There were no con- 
ventions in her manner. Malden thanked 
heaven, and took courage. She was very 
friendly and cordial, leading them into 
the sitting-room. Gertrude noticed that 


her frock fitted; she respected her for it. | 


Mr. Momerie was out, but Priscilla was 
not alone. Miss Cardrew, a thin little 
woman in a white front and spectacles, 
was perched ona chair, a hassock under 
her feet. A small island of humanity, 
adrift on the main of the Chesterfield, 
lay Jimmy Gibson. 

‘*You know Miss Cardrew; and I need 
not introduce my invalid,” said Priscilla, 
merrily. ‘Jimmy has been telling me all 
about you. I recognize his ‘pretty lady’ 
in Miss Tennant. And wasn’t it Mr. 
Malden who spent a whole mornirg paint- 
ing angels and lilies for him to look at?” 


**Yes,”’ Jimmy interrupted, ‘it was him. 
Mother was out nursing, and he carried 
me into the room and amoosed me.” 

‘*Mr. Malden finds time for many little 
kindnesses,” said Miss Cardrew, in her 
precise little voice. 

‘*You mean Miss Tennant,” said Malden, 
quickly. ‘‘Ask her about her dressing- 
gown.” 

A faded color mounted to Miss Cardrew’s 
face. She hung her head consciously. 

‘Some other time,’ she murmured, 
‘*it is scarcely a subject—before a gentle- 
man.”’ 

“It was a tea-gown, Miss Cardrew.” 
Gertrude’s voice, clear and prosaic, would 
have tried any sentiment and found it 
wanting. The little spinster looked re 
lieved : 

‘*My dear, that makes all the difference.” 

Priscilla’s face was all dimples. She 
laughed gayly. ‘I am so glad you have 
all come together,”’ she said. ‘'You teach 
me to know you at once ” 

‘*And you will know there are no more 
callers to expect,” said Gertrude. 

‘*I believe I have had everybody,” said 
Priscilla. ‘‘My husband thinks we must 
have come amongst the unemployed, so 
many people have offered to be of use to 
us.” 

“They will get over that,” Gertrude 
answered. ‘‘When they have seen your 
flat, and your furniture and your husband, 
they will expect you to be of use to 
them.” 

‘*T suppose you know them all?” egaid 
Priscilla. 

Gertrude gave a little shudder. ‘‘I 
couldn’t live here if I did.” 

‘‘Mrs. Gibson is a very respectable wo- 
man,” said Miss Cardrew. 

‘‘A descendant of Sairey Gamp in the 
direct line,” Gertrude added. 

‘‘And you forget Mrs. Markham,” Mies 
Cardrew said, hurriedly. ‘‘An admirable 
woman, a drunken husband and five chil- 
dren, and she keeps them all.” 

“She is very foolish,” said Gertrude. 
‘*She works at a factory all day, and often 
sits up with a neighbor all night.” 

‘‘She would be a general benefactor if 
she kept her rooms and her children 
clean,’’ said Malden. 

Priscilla did not smile. 
how can one expect it? 
the others.” 

‘I don’t know any others. There are 
dressmakers and charwomen, and carpen- 
ters, and railway men. We are the aris- 


‘*Poor soul! 
Tell me about 


Her father insisted on her marrying Sir | better to hear you singing to Jimmy Gib- | or even clean.” 
George Uldham, and sooner than do it she | son in an old dressing-gown than to hear 
But she was not a/| you attacking Mrs. Momerie in the latest 
She would | fashion.” 


‘But they are children!” said Priscilla. 


| The word covered a multitude of sins. 
| “They are very noisy, my dear, and 
| very poor,” said Miss Cardrew. 

“[ am glad they are poor,” said Pris- 
'cilla, “I like poor people. I like to live 
in buildings among them. But [ cannot 
imagine why you came here.” She looked 

| inquiringly at Gertrude. Certainly, a 
| neat little figure, a fashionable dress, 
| youth and a prosperous air were alien to 
| workingmen’s buildings. 
‘Oh, Mrs. Momerie, you must not think, 
| because [ have put on my best frock to 
| call on my friends, that [am not a work- 
| ingwoman too. I give music lessons to 
| pay for the training that is to make my 
| voice my fortune.” 

“Ah, | thought I heard a lark singing 
upstairs one day!” said Priscilla. But 
| Jimmy spoiled the little compliment. 

“It was Miss Cardrew’s,” he said, shrilly 
‘It was stoppin’ in our room while she 
was away.” 

They all laughed, and there was a pause. 
Priscilla was thinking of her interrupted 
writing. But what matter? Life here 
was more interesting than novels. The 
poor people filled her heart ; Gertrude and 
Malden, artist and singer, touched her 
imagination. Miss Cardrew was more 
enter aining than anything she had ever 
written. 

‘I see you have some fine Botticellis, 
Mrs. Momerie.” Malden interrupted her 
thoughts. ‘Tobias and the Angels is a 
great favorite of mine.” 

The thought in Priscilla’s eyes broke 
into a sparkle. ‘Is it? I love it, too,” 
she said, heartily. ‘‘l like the beautiful 
free stride of that angel on theright. It 
is so wholesome and robust. I suppose 
you belong to the modern school?” 

‘*Mostly,” he answered. 

Priscilla reflected that, however ready 
to talk about other people, this man was 
reticent about himself. 

‘*Mr. Malden is suffering from laziness,” 
Gertrude putin. ‘Fora fortnight he has 
done no work at all.” 

‘*The artist new has so much to do, 
He never has leisure to paint,” 
Malden quoted. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Momerie came in. Priscilla sprang up 
and led him forward, naming the visitors. 
Dunstane was cordial—delighted that 
they had come in to see Mrs. Momerie. 
It was so dull for her while -he was at the 
Museum; ‘*but we poor authors have to 
live.” 

‘*T am too tired to sit down,” he added, 
‘if the Jadies will excuse me, I will lie on 
the sofa.” 

‘Indeed, you look sadly fatigued,” said 
the little spinster. 

He turned fully round before he saw 
Jimmy on the sofa. 

‘‘My dear Priscilla,” he said, smiling, 
‘*you will have the place swarming with 
vermin. This is the third dirty brat you 
have had here to-day.” 

Priscilla laid her hand on his arm. 
‘Poor little Jimmy is ill, dear. I prom- 
ised to look after him till his mother 
came back. Come and sit here. Weare 
just going to have tea.” 

‘Tea and sofa are not synonymous 
terms, Priscilla.” 

Malden rose in a leisurely fashion that 
seemed to lengthen out his inches. 

‘*T must run away now, I am afraid, Mrs. 
Momerie. And look here, Jimmy, I’ll take 
youintomy room. You are quite used to 
stretching your legs on my divan, aren't 
you?” 

The boy nodded. Malden saw the re- 
lief in Priscilla’s eyes, but she protested : 
‘*T promised Mrs. Gibson; I should be so 
sorry if he took cold.” 


The Past 


Guarantees 








tocracy, the people with something to live 
for.” 

‘‘Miss Tennant’s one ambition is to sing | 
a solo in the Albert Hall,” said Malden. | 

Gertrude looked at him. She had | 
another ambition that she had not talked | 
to him about yet. ‘‘Mr. Malden’s only 
aim in life is to be hung on the line at 
Burlington House,” she retorted. 

‘*These ambitions are sure to be grati- 
fied,’ said Miss Cardrew, shaking her 
white front. ‘I only wish that mine was 
as certain of realization.” 

‘*You want to be famous, too, Cardie 
dear. I remember you used to tell me.” 
Priscilla looked fondly at her. 

‘*‘No, my dear; I have given up all that 
years ago. I only want a cottage in the 
country now, and perhaps a little shop to 
keep me busy. No, my dear, I shall leave 
fame to you. You will succeed, and it 
will make me very proud and happy to 
see it. Our dear Mrs. Momerie will write 
a great book some day,” she explained to 
the others. 

Priscilla laughed gayly. ‘‘Ah, some day! 


The Future 


The fact that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belief that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system, 
Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Be Sure to get HOOD'S and 
Only HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be 
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There are a good many children in the 


taken with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 25¢. per box. 
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everybody. She had an engagement at | 
5.30. She glanced at Malden as she said 
it. Her eyes spelt crumpets. He saw 
nothing but Priscilla’s fac3. 

**See here, Mrs. Momerie,”’ he said, ea- 
gerly, ‘‘if you care tocome into my studio 
and see Jimmy settled, you can assure 
yourself he is quite out of draughts. 
Then your conscience will be at rest. I 
live next door, you kaow.” 

‘*T think I should like to do that,” said 
Priscilla. 

She wrapped a shawl around the boy; | 
but when she was going to lift him, Mal- 
den stopped her: ‘‘Excuse me, you must | 
allow me to do that.” For a fortnight | 
she had been moving furniture, lifting | 
weights, all as a matter of course. Mal- | 
den’s thoughtfulness was a galaxy of | 
recommendations that sparkled round him. | 
She laughed as she obeyed. Malden 
lifted Jimmy and carried him out, she | 
following. He stood aside to let her pass 
into the studio, and she was well in the 
room before he saw what he had done. 
Priscilla turned at his muitlied exclama 
tion, but he did not explain it. She 
glanced round, her eyes searching for 
open windows. 

“TI think it is all right,” she smiled, 
‘“‘and what a delightful room itis! Oh, 
that is the procession of angels carrying 
lilies, and—how very extraordinary!” 

He did not ask the reason of her 
surprise. It took him some time to ar- 
range Jimmy on the divan. When he 
lifted himself, he threw a swift, shy look 
at Priscilla. 

She had no eyes for him; she was going 
from sketch to sketch, wondering, exclaim- 
ing, laughing. Hestood like a culprit in the 
midst of hiswork. There were studies ofa 
woman’s head in chalk, oils, water-color ; 
and each was a portrait of Mrs. Momerie. 

That night Malden tossed on his bed. 
Gertrude, too, was awake, with wide 
eyes staring into the darkness. 

(To be Continued.) 








ASPECTS OF SOUTHERN POLITICS. 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Culpeper, Va., 
writes to the Springfield Republican : 


Southern Democrats are very busy these 
days working up conventions, the ostensi- 
ble object of which is to reduce expenses 
of State Government. There may be a 
great deal of truth in what the platforms 
say about the extravagant administration 
of public affairs, but the real object of the 
movement now under way is the disfran- 
chisement of the negro. When the Lodge 
bill, known throughout the South as the 
‘**force bill,’ was under discussion in Con- 
gress, great resentment was expressed by 
Southern politicians, and the democratic 
press generally, at this suggestion of fed- 
eral interference with State affairs, and 
floods of eloquence were poured out by 
Southern orators to prove that elections 
would be righteously conducted if the 
political interests of each Commonwealth 
were left to its own citizens to arrange. 
The present effort to deprive the black 
man of the privileges of citizenship, which 
cost the nation such vast expenditure of | 
blood and treasure to secure for him, ac- 
cords ill with the promises made when 





the enforcement of federa) supervision was 
imminent. 

A much simpler method of improving | 
State government, which could go into ef- 
fect without doing injustice to any class 
of citizens. would be to place the educa- 
tional qualification upon the right of suf- 
frage, and to let that be its only limita- 
tion. ‘Thousands of colored people in this 
generation in every Southern State have 
at least the rudiments of education, -own 
property and are good and useful citizens. 
It would be a wicked, cruel and most in- 
judicious thing to disfranchise such peo- 
ple after their race has, at least nominally, 
in the more enlightened communities 
actually had the right of suffrage for more 
than twenty years. The politicians who 
publish florid appeals to prejudice, and 
talk of goverrment control being placed 
in the hands of intelligent and trustworthy 
people, denounce negro domination, etc., 
only prove that they have not learned to 
include the Afro-American when they 
speak of ‘‘the people” of the southland. 
They want to control public affairs and 
above all to hold the offices themselves, 
making color and not merit the standard 
by which we are to be ruled. If their 
schemes should prevail it would prove 
the first in a series of retrogressive steps. 

It may seem a startling innovation upon 
the conservative ideas of the South to sug- 
gest the possibility of woman suffrage for 
our section, but there is a New South, in 
spite of what the old fogies say to the con- 
trary, and the women who have done their 
fu]! share in making it will come ere long 
to lend a helping hand in its guidance. 
Many of our most progressive men, who 
include some of the older generation, as 
well as a goodly proportion of college- 
bred youth, educated with girls in the 
public schools, regard this idea without 
repugnance, if they are not really in favor 
of it. In various Southern States organi- 
zations advocating woman suffrage are in 
existence and are doing good work. Many 
of the best newspapers, it they do not act- 
ually advocate giving women the ballot, 
are constantly telling of the progress the 
sex is making all over the world and pub- 
lishing extracts from outside journals 
which speak of the good work done by 
women who exercise the franchise. Per- 
haps the politicians now so loudly calling 
for the disfranchisement of one class of 
citizens will find “they have builded bet- 
ter than they knew” when the agitation of 
the suffrage question shall have resulted 





in its bestowal upon another class, whose 





considered. They are likely to discover, 


| too, that the condition of affairs will then 


undergo a general renovation and vover- 
hauling. It is even possible that when 
the public conscience is quickened, their 
own class may be relegated to well- 


industrial department, whose progress 
she devotedly watched from its infancy. 
Though Mrs. Macy’s interest in the Union 
never abated, a short time ago she felt 
obliged to relinquish its duties as too 


merited obscurity, and finally that this | laborious, and resigned her offizes. There- 


conclusion will be, as Mr. Gladstone says 
of women’s voting for twenty years in 
England, ‘‘without detriment and with 
great advantage” to general interests. 
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VERMONT REPORT, 


| 


fore, at this annual meeting of the Union, 
she was honored in the foregoing manner. 
It is probable that the future will see other 
similar appointments.” 

Harper's Weekly says: ‘‘Dr. Parkhurst 
is a bold man, and not at ‘all afraid to 


The following report was sent from | xpress his opinion on any subject, how- 


Vermont to the New England Annual 
Meeting: 


Cordial Greetings from the Green Moun- 
tain State to the New England W. 38. 
Convention! 

The Vermont W. 8S. A. is alive and 
hopeful ; has made increase in membership 
the past year, and good progress in favor- 
able sentiment towards the cause. The 
old lines of work are continued with ear- 
nestness andenergy. The inevitable peti- 
tion has, this year, been combined with 
‘*Enrolment” work, and will go on until 
victory comes. The usual effort to secure 
the passage of a bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women was made, and, though 
defeated with two votes, it was gener- 
ously treated by the leaders in the House 
of Representatives. The bill was cham- 
pioned by our tried and true friend, Hosea 
Mann, Esq , of Wilmington, who was ably 
aided by many of the bright men of the 
House. The quality of the favorable vote 
made the defeat almost a victory. The bill 
was in reality killed with one vote, as the 
speaker would have cast a favorable vote 
had there been a tie. 

Two important changes were made in 
laws for women at this session, as fol- 
lows: Married women are made the polit- 
ical equals of the unmarried, so far as to 
be allowed to be guardians, administrators 
or executors of wills. and if a woman 
holds any of these offices at the time of 
marriage, she can continue to hold the 
same, and is not deposed from office as a 
penalty for marrying, as was formerly 
the case. The property of a deceased 
person, without husband, wife, etc., who 
dies intestate, will descend to mother as 
well as father, one-half to each, where 
bosh are living. If the father is deceased, 
the mother receives all, in the same man- 
ner as would the father, were the mother 
deceased. In both these new laws, full 
equality for woman is granted, an indica- 
tion that the good ‘‘brothers-in-law” of 
Vermont women are finding their way 
into the Legislature. Let the good work 
go forward. 

In September, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well made her usual contribution of lect- 
ures in Vermont, aiding the treasury, 
bringing cheer and encouragement to the 
workers, and adding many new friends to 
the cause, as well as to her already large 
list of personal friends in the State. 

A semi-annual convention has been 
held, the past year, and a geries of ap- 
pointments for lectures are now in readi- 
ness for M. Nettie Chase, A. B., to com- 
mence in June. 

Daring the past year the services of 
ten lady evangelists have been employed 
in the State, by the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society (Congregational), and 
other denominations are moving in the 
same direction. 


With much that is cheering and hopeful | 


| in the work, we are under the shadow of 
| great sorrow, in the removal by death of 


valued and beloved members of our Asso- 
ciation and our homes. In the promotion 
of these beloved ones to a higher service 
the cause suffers serious loss. We bespeak 
for Vermont your continued interest and 
care. Loyally Yours, 

LAURA Moore, Sec. Vt. W. S.A. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


We seldom attend a meeting at which 
ministers’ wives are largely represented 
without observing that they belong, asa 
rule, to an exceedingly high type of 
womanhood. Perhaps the Lord knows 
what the trials of His servants will be, 
and makes it up to them in the kind of 
women He gives them for wives. ‘‘Houses 
and riches are an,inheritance from fathers ; 
but a prudent wife is from the Lord.”— 
The Watchman. 

The noble work of a New Orleans girl 
was brought to a beautiful fruition last 
week in the rooms of the Home Institute, 
when 116 boys and young men of Miss 
Sophie B. Wright’s Free Night School 
gathered under the banner of their devoted 
teacher, and reaped the reward of the 


conscientious study of the session. It | 


was a bright and interesting picture, this 
band of students who work all day, and 
at evening, in their eagerness to acquire an 
education and reach a step higher in life, 
grasp at the opportunity offered by Miss 
Wright. 

At the last annual meeting of the Boston 
Women’s E. and I. Union, Dr. Harriet 
Clisby and Mrs. Anne M. Macy were elected 
honory vice-presidents for life. The Nan 
tucket Jnquirer and Mirror says: ‘Dr. 
Clisby is well known as the founder, the 
first presiding officer and the prim? mover 
through all the ramifications of this suc- 
cessful establishment. A residence abroad 
incapacitating her for active service, her 
resignation was accepted, and she was 
chosen a vice-president. A change in the 
constitution of the Union was effected in 
order to bring about this new departure. 
Mrs. Macy has been for many years one 
of the executive officers of the Board of 
Administration, voluntarily lending her 








ever it may antagonize the views of 
others. No clamor of politicians has 
terrors for him. No assurance of the 
hopelessness of any effort or plan has 
weight enough to dissuade him from it. 
When the tempest bursts upon him, he 
merely wraps himself all the tighter in 
the cloak of his determination. He does 
not often need sympathy, but he has 
lately brought down upon himself a critic 
of such gentle and sagacious methods that 
it seems possible that he may fiad himself 
in an unaccustomed condition of embar- 
rassment. ‘The doctor must blush when he 
reads Miss Willard’s reproaches. If she 
had abused him it would have been noth- 
ing. But she so sorrows over him as a 
good man gone wrong, and so laments that 
such a champion should have been the 
victim of such a misapprehension of the 
progressive woman and her aims in life, 
that any less resolute doctor than Wr. 
Parkburst must have shut himself up in 
the cellar of his church and taken to 
bread and water and repentance. All 
that the progressive woman wants, Miss 
Willard says, is to wear clothes as 
comfortable as men’s clothes, and to 
have an open path before her to 
such development, such opportunities, 
and such rights and protection ‘as can 
only come to those who have a voice in 
making the laws by which they are 
governed,’ It appears, then, that 
bloomers (if she likes them) and the suf- 
frage are all the progressive woman asks 
for. Bloomers she can step into nowadays 
whenever it suits her convenience, so 
that the real issue between Miss Willard 
and Dr. Parkhurst is whether women 
shall vote. If Dr. Parkhurst believes in 
woman suflrage he can easily appease 
Miss Willard, but if he doesn’t he must 
leave her unconsoled, sore trial as that 
must be to him or to any good man.”’ 
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HUMOROUS. 


It is all right to dot your i’s, but the 
wise man will go a long distance out of 
his way to escape crossing a piak tea. 


Tommy—l wouldn’t be as stuck up as 
girls is fur anything. Jimmy—Me, neither. 
They thinks they are just as good as boys. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


‘‘How do you like that littl French 
girl next door, Polly?” ‘Don’t like her 
at all,” said Polly. ‘‘She calls me names. 
She called me a ma’mielle yesterday, and 
I aint.” 


‘Hello, Bingley, how did the doctor 
succeed in breaking up your fever?” 
Bingley—Oh, easy enough; he presented 
his bill, and I had a chill in fifteen 
minutes. 


Jack had been to the barber shop with 
his father. Oa the way back he asked, 
‘Was that charlotte russe he put on 
your face?” ‘No, my son,” was the reply. 
“That was lather.” “Oa!” said Jack. 
‘*] wondered why you let him whittle it 
off without tasting it.” 


Five-year-old Freddy was showing the 
youog minister about the place. His eyes 
frequently glanced up at the kind face, 
and then rested with a look of troubled 





| inquiry on the pointed toes of the Picca- 





dilly boots. Finally he blurted out his 
anxiety in the question, ‘‘Aint you got 
but one toe?”—Babyhood. 


The other day, when a prim, precise 
New England professor sat down to din- 
ner in a Southern hotel, three waiters in 
quick succession asked him if he would 
have soup. A little annoyed, he said to 
the last waiter who asked, ‘‘Is it compul- 
sory?’ ‘*No, sah,’’ answered the waiter; 
‘tno, sah, I think it am mock turtle.’’ 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OPrPICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 





Objecuuns to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equa! Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harran 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 40 cents. 





NEARLY everyone needs a good tonic at 
this season. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
one true tonic and blood purifier. 





BOSTON COUCH BED 
Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D, Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata,ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


inter Sesai d October lst; ending May, 1894, 
“our years’ graded course. Lectures, aisses, Labo- 
pny Ay and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Spry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean 
$21 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 














The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat tor'tne 
Chronic Diseases. outh, is 


r 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girle 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25,'95_ A four years 
greéee course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laborator: and 
linical work offers ae gy advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinica of the public 
Hospitals, Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
DeaN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


*Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical et and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the igbest class of modern 
ng alb $1.00, postpaid. 
























HIGHEST 
‘SCAaV MAT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
100 North St., Boston, Mass, 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50cents. Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite murical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
pane acpempan ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compusitions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
t. Vol. 1,55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52num- 


gee — , . 30 
rs. . eavy per, t 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00, — 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve Golignetul gongs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


66 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tionsextant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightfal 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Coomtptine ctreular of novelties in vocal 

and instrumental muste. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Sutf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 





SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES, 


Mrs. Joseph Thomson, of ‘*Woodlawn,” 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., wishes to 
know whether there are any women in- 
ventors in South Carolina, and if so what 
their inventions are. She wishes to col- 


lect these facte for the Atlanta Exposi- | 


tion. Anyone having such information 
is requested to write to her. 

A Charleston girl writes to the Varn- 
ville (S. C.) Enterprise: 

Since the departure of the suffragists, a 
pleasant aftermath is being garnered in 
the old metropolis of South Carolina. ‘The 
lectures were a revelation to many, they 
furnished food for thought and have 
given a new impetus to conversation. In 
parlors and drawing-rooms the pros and 
cons of the much-mooted question are 
discussed in every light. Argument 
sometimes takes the form of debate, and 
a friendly war of words often ensues. 
Among the proselytes to the new doctrine 
are some intelligent specimens of the 
genus homo but as yet they are shy of 
acknowledging their conversion. Many 
did not attend the meeting on account of 
a deep-rooted prejudice against equal 
rights, and are now reaping a harvest of 
barren regrets, when they are told what 
‘tan intellectual feast” the lectures were. 
Both pessimists and optimists hope that 
the suffragists will include Charleston 
again in their itinerary, and will give 
them a hearty welcome at any time. 


or 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 





At a recent meeting of the Portia Club 
of New Orleans, Mrs. Thorpe, of New 
Iberia, La., gave an interesting account 
of the woman suffrage sentiment in her 
locality. She said many men expressed 
themselves in favor, but the number of 
women was limited. They were afraid of 


public opinion. 
original story, which she had read before 


the Arena Club of New Iberia, advocating | 


the right of women to vote. 

Subsequently, under the auspices of the 
Portia Club, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon 
delivered a lecture on ‘The Ethics of 
Citizenship” at the rooms of the Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. Saxon said her entire experi- 
ence had proved decisively to her that 
women must be allowed to vote, both in 
order to protect themselves and to check 
the evil tendencies of the times. 

Soon after the close of the World’s 
Fair, the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce determined to express its apprecia- 
tion of the work of the two lady commis- 
sioners from Louisiana, Mrs. Belle H. 
Perkins and Miss Katharine Minor, by 
presenting them with souvenir Columbian 
medals. From unavoidable causes the 
presentation was postponed until last 
month. A choice company gathered upon 
invitation in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the presentation was made 
by Chief Justice Nicholls. Miss Minor 


gracefully responded, saying that five | 
years ago the women of Louisiana were | 


invited to give their State a worthy repre- 
sentation at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. Louisiana bad the distinction of 


acting on the principle of the nineteenth- | 


century sentiment of women and men 
working side by side and attaining results 
that honored the State by their mutual 
codperation. Louisiana was the only 


State represented at the World’s Fair 
which had a governor speak from the | 


platform of a woman’s board meeting, 
and Gov. Foster celebrated Louisiana’s 
day under the auspices of the women of 
Louisiana. In conclusion, she said that 
she had served her State and was ready to 
serve it again. 


embossed, and were accompanied by a set 
of resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


—~@> —— 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


Mrs. Julia B. Nelson writes: “I am too | 


much occupied in doing to report what is 
done, else I should have asked you to 
mention in the JOURNAL that Mrs. Emma 
Smith De Voe gave four lectures in Min- 
nesota last month, and secured pledges for 
suffrage work as follows: Winona, $10; 
Red Wing, 325; St. Paul, $25; Minne- 
apolis, $100. Her work was very accept- 
able, and it is hoped that she may visit 
Minnesota again soon, and remain longer. 

“J have just returned from a lecture 
tour of ten days, and shall start to-day 
for Litchfield, to attend a District Conven- 
tion.” 








MRS. SPENCER’S DEGREE. 

Mrs. Cornelia Phillips Spencer has just 
received the degree of LL. D. from the 
University of North Carolina. It is the 
first time in the history of the State that 
the degree has been conferred upon 
a woman. Mrs. Spencer’s father, Dr. 
Charles Phillips, was a professor in the 
University for forty years, and her 
brother for thirty. Miss Phillips toot 


the university course with her brothers, 
but was not allowed to recite in the class 
room with them or to matriculate. 


She 


Mrs. Thorpe read an | 


The medals are of the | 
finest gold, beautifully enameled and | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Ro 


al 


YEAS 
ABSOLUTELY PURE | 





Baking 
Powder 





| married a prominent Alabama lawyer, a 


| graduate of the university, who died in 
| 1860. Before the war the University of 
N.C. was the largest in the South, hav- 
ing about 500 academic students. The 
outbreak of the war took away most of 
| its students, but it continued throughout 
| the struggle. When the reconstructionists 
| took control in 1869 they dismissed all 
| the old faculty of the institution and ap- 
| pointed others. The university was car- 
|ried on for two years in this manner, 


| Students, and remained closed until 1875. 
| During this period Mrs. Spencer kept 
| the institution before the public through 
| the public prints, and she also stirred up 
| the alumni to action. Through her en- 
|deavors the alumni contributed funds 
from their private means, and the uni- 
versity was reopened. The institution 
owes its present existence to her. A few 
| days ago it celebrated the centennial of 
its founding. 

Mrs. Spencer, in 1866, published an in- 
teresting book entitled, ‘‘The Last Ninety 
Days of the War in N.C.” In 1889 she 
wrote a textbook for primary scholars, 
“First Steps in N. C. History.” This 
book was too liberal in its spirit for some 
of the old secessionists, and it was sub- 
jected to considerable editing before its 
use in the public schools was allowed. 
Mrs. Spencer also compiled and edited in 
1889 the alumni catalogue of the uni- 
| versity, containing 5000 names and ad- 
dresses. She was long a correspondent 
and for several years co-editor of the 
North Carolina Presbyterian. She has 
also written many songs for the university 
and for its graduating classes, and wrote 
the ode for the centennial celebration. 

Several years ago it was proposed to 
grant her the degree of LL. D., but anti- 
woman conservatism was too strong. The 
public mind has continued to ripen, ana 
now the degree has been conferred by a 
| unanimous vote. 








| A METHODIST WOMAN WITHDRAWS. 


Dr. Alice B. Campbell of Brooklyn, 
|N. Y., has resigned her membership in 
the Central M. E. Church of that place, 
| because of its attitude on the woman 
question. She sent the church a sum of 
money, with a letter asking to have her 


| when it was compelled to close for lack of | April. 


| Folger, papers upon the men and women 


| L. Folger, who is also president of the 





name dropped from its list of members, | 


| inasmuch as ‘‘the church exercises class 
legislation,” ‘‘cripples its progress by 
using only one-half its wisdom and re 
sources,’’ and exacts “taxation without 
representation.”’ Dr. Campbell says in her 
letter : 


Inasmuch as these things be, the church 
falls far short of even a child’s conception 
of the Christ Spirit, which teaches to ‘‘do 
as you would be done by,’’ and I will drift 
alone to the end of my days, if I can- 
not find a church whose machinery is an 
honest «exponent of its creed and profes- 
sions. 
can face your share of responsibility in 
this matter. 

It is not without tender emotions I cut 
the ties that have bound me to this church 
home for twenty-eight years (in which 
time of varied experiences, many have 
been happy ones), bearing my share of its 
burdens, and doing my share of the work 
having for its object the development and 
advancement of that gospel of love to 
humanity we were supposed to be banded 
| together to promulgate. 

Gentlemen, this letter affords me no 
| pleasure. It has been buried in my heart 
for years, and is only now unearthed be- 
cause, when indifference to vital wrongs 
| exists, some one must do the unpleasant 


thing, and I have wearied waiting for the | 


| righting of these wrongs to spring from 
| within the governing body of the church. 
i beg you to believe that neither per- 
| sonalities nor unkindliness dictates my 
action. 

Before sending this letter to the official 
board, Dr. Campbell wrote to the pastor 
asking him to write under her name on the 
church books the following sentence: 
‘*‘Membership withdrawn because unwill- 
ing longer to remain in an organization 
that sanctions taxation without represen- 
tation.” He replied that he had pasted 
her written slip above her name, instead 


the dusty records of the past” to think he 
regarded Dr. Campbell’s comment as 
wise. But it is safe to predict that the 
sympathies of the ‘‘future historian” will 
be with Dr. Campbell. 

In 1880 a missionary with seven Salva- 
tion Army lasses set foot in New York. 
This week the new headquarters of the 
Army in that city have been dedicated—a 
building that with the site represents an 
outlay of $350,000. 








I can bear my loneliness, if you | 





} 





| Already the world has caught her mes- 


| 





of inserting it in his own handwriting, as | longer to be regarded merely as man’s 
he ‘did not wish the future historian of | amusement, and step-daughter to Adam’s 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its next congress in New 
Orleans, in response to a joint invita- 
tion from the Woman’s Club and the 
Portia Club of that city. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, president of the A. A. W., 
has written to the clubs, leaving to them 
the arrangement of all details. Instead 
of meeting in October or November, as 
heretofore, the date has been fixed for 


The Club House Association of Boston 
has elected the following directors: Mrs. 
Jennie K. Adams, individual incorpora- 
tor; Mrs. Margaret C. Cole, Castilian 
Club; Miss Helen M. Winslow, New 
England Woman’s Press Association; 
Mrs. EKdnah D. Cheney, Massachusetts 
State Federation; Mrs. Morse, New 
Hampshire’s Daughters; Miss Kate C. 
Phelps, Massachusetts Moral Education 
Association; Mrs. Sybilla Bailey Crane, 
Wednesday Morning Club, and Miss 
Charlotte Porter, Boston Browning So- 
ciety. 

The July number of the Mid-Continent 
magazine of Louisville will contain an 
article of interest to all club women from 
the pen of Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, on 
‘*Women’s Clubs in Boston.’ 

The Wedsesday Club of St. Louis, 
through a department of ‘‘Emergency 
Aid,” has started a public kitchen 
modelled after the New England kitchen 
in this city. 

The Isabella Club of Massillon, Ohio, 
recently closed a year’s study of Shakes- 
peare with a brilliant banquet. The pro- 
gramme included a history of the club 
prepared by the president, Mrs. E. L, 


of Shakespeare’s plays, and Shakspearean 
songs and quotations. The banquet was 
a series of surprises, of which the last and 
best was the presentation of a jewelled, 
golden-leaved wreath to the able presi- 
dent of the Isabella Club, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Equal Rights Club. F.M.A 


2 
> 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE ON SUFFRAGE, 





Miss Will Allen Dromgoole, the popu- 
lar Southern author, gave an address at 
the ‘*‘Capital College’ in Atlanta, Ga., 
a few days ago, and paid a high tribute 
to Miss Anthony, which was warmly | 
applauded, She said: | 


It is a great thing to be the mother of a 
great cause. Yeare ago there flashed upon 
the world a woman; she had no other an- 
nouncement than the ‘*wild scheme” she 
had mothered. Wherever she went the 
hiss, the sneer, the finger of scorn were 
sure to follow. Yet she pushed right on; 
the implacable enemy of slavery in van- 
ity’s dress; the mother of an unborn 
cause. ‘Io me she stands majestic among 
women ; to me she is the grandest picture 
in the book of our time; to me, like the 
prayer of my childhood, the name of Susan 
B. Anthony holds something grandly, 
solemnly, pathetically, magnificently sa- 
cred. Whatever may have been her blun- 
ders, whatever her faults, still she fought 
for women. And since she fought for 
women, in the name of womanhood let no 
woman cast a stone at her. She is one of 
those who will never die; her name will 
go thundering down the ages long after 
you and [ are forgotten ; while her cause, 
the child for which she sacrificed so much 
that makes a woman’s life dear to her, 
will live, and throb, and thrive, and flour- 
ish,long after she has found a refuge under 
moss and marble. And her name shall out- 
wear the marble that shall cover her great 
heart; posterity shall weave for her a 
crown that old Time cannot touch. You 
may refuse her a hearing to-day, deny 
her the rose and the laurel, but to-morrow 
shall avenge her; and already that to- 
morrow is dawning; upon the Western 
slope where her sun goes down, already 
the rose of the new day is reflecting. 


sage; already the ear of woman is attuned 
to its meaning; already the multitudes 
rise up to ‘call her blessed;” already 
upon the threshold of life stands the new 
woman, the creature of her inspiration, 
knocking for recognition. And as Moses 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, so this new woman refuses 


sparerib. — 


a 
COLLEGE DRAMATICS AT SMITH. 


The Smith College girls of the senior 
class lately gave a very successful per- 
formance of “‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The Springfield Republican says : 

The stage accessories were effective and 
smoothly managed, the costumes beauti- 
ful, aud the actors showed uncommon 
ability, and were almost letter perfect in 


| formly intelligent and spirited, and did 
| not have the stiffness so often shown in 
amateur work, while several showed 
really remarkable talent. The play is 
uncommonly well adapted for such an 
occasion, because there are no very im- 
portant or serious men’s parts, which are 
: course the weak spot in a rendering by 
girls. 
uncommonly well both in the make-up 
and in the recitation. The costumes 
showed a skilfully-arranged harmony of 
colors. They were in part designed from 
Greek models, and were graceful and pic- 
turesque. The dances were charming, 
particularly in the chorus, ‘'You Spotted 
Snakes,” which was transposed so as to 
close the second act. An effective close 
was made by darkening the stage while 
Puck recited the epilogue, so that the 
entertainment might indeed seem ‘no 


features being alone left visible in the 
rays of a calcium light. A number of 
humorous episodes during the play gave 
much amusement to the audience, as 
where Lysander says, ‘‘How now, my 
love! Why is your cheek so pale?” 
Hermia’s cheek being as a matter of fact 
rouged up to the limit. The unconven- 
tional and jolly spirit which possessed the 
gay young people present was nowhere 
better shown than in the zeal and diligence 
with which they applauded in time with 
the wedding march, until it really 
amounted to an expression of sentiment 
on the subject. 


> 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





Hype Park.—The League held its last 
meeting before vacation with Mrs. Web- 
ster, in her grove, where the scent of the 


filled the air with fragrance. The Rev. 
C. C. Hussey, of Wellesley Hills, gave 
the League a very interesting account of 
Nantucket and some of its famous people, 
as Lucretia Mott, Maria Mitchell, Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford and others. The absence 
of the husbands and fathers in their sea 
faring persuits tended to develop the 
strength of character and public spirit 
which the women possessed. The de. 
lightful talk was followed by discussion 
on ways and means, tributes to the 
pioneers, songs, letters of regret from th» 
absent, refreshments, and all too soon the 
time for adjournment had arrived. Suf 
frage literature was distributed, and all 
urged to subscribe for our papers. 
E.H W. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE, 

Every seat in the house is now reserved, 
and entire boxes cost only $3. Mr. Rose ag. 
sures his patrons that the entertainment 
will not be cheapened accordingly. He 
has made it better and better each week, 
and that will be his continual policy. 
The best comic opera singers obtainable 
will be secured and more money than ever 
will be expended. The series of summer 
entertainments that Mr. Rose is giving 
at the Castle Square Theatre are receiv- 
ing generous praise from the critics in 
the dailies. There is a new production 
every seven days. ‘‘Clover,’’ which is 
running this week, is an opera that the 
best companies of former days did not 
dare to put on until after a month’s re- 
hearsal, yet Mr. Rose stages it with seven 
days’ rehearsal, and it was received Mon- 
day night with delight. The company 
includes Mr. Wolff, Mr. Richie Ling, Mr. 
Wooley, Mr. Gaillard, Miss Kissing, Miss 
Bell, Miss Gaillard, Stage Manager Jaxon 
and Music Dire:tor Hirschfeldt. 

‘*The Bohemian Giri” will be produced 
next week. The carpenters’ hammers 
and chisels are at work on entirely new 
scenery, and the wardrobe-room is eating 
its way through an immense quantity of 
new fabrics. The reduction in prices to 
50 cents for all seats on the floor and 25 
cents for all balcony seats has resulted in 
standing room only. The company is 
nerved to its utmost by such patronage, 
and the beautiful theatre is getting the 
best of advertising. ELMER C. RICE. 





RINGLING BROS.’ SHOW. 





Which Comes to Boston June 24. 





‘It’s the finest street display ever seen 
in Piovidence,”’ was the general comment 
It was at the performance, however, that 
the greatest surprise was expressed. The 
remarkably flue zéological collection, the 
large menagerie tent, larger than the ex- 
hibition tent of other shows; the immense 
hippodrome pavilion, with seating capac- 


kaleidoscopic character of the perfor- 
mance; the courtesy of the attaché;, and 
over all, a sense of vastness, of system 
and of discipline, carried to the point of 
absolute perfection, impressed the great 
audiences as no other show had ever done 
before. 

One of the Providence City Hall officials 
expressed the popular idea in epitome 
when he said: ‘It is an old-time circus, 
without a single thing borrowed from the 
old shows; it has the spirit of the old 
circus, but a moderaness all its own.” 

Ringling Bros.’ show is, above all, 
modern. Boston will have an opportunity 
to pass her own comment and form her 
own judgment during the week of June 
24, when the show comes to Boston. 


——~—__- 


“SUMMER EXCURSIONS” is the title of 
the Fitchburg R. R. contributions to cur- 
rent railroad literature. It is a handsome 
publication, and not only shows rates to 
excursion points on its own line and con- 
nections, but gives a complete list of the 
hotels and boarding-houses in the terri- 
tory covered by its lines, besides a vast 
amount of information calculated to be of 





their parts. Their recitation was uni- 


service to the tourist. For a copy ad- 


pines and roses and blossoming grapes. 


ity for 12,000 people ; the rare novelty and | 


more yielding, but a dream,” Puck’s rosy | 


dress J. R. Watson, Gen. Pass. 
Fitchburg R. R., Boston, Mass. 
pet Mate 

THE announcement of the Fitchburg 
R. R. that on June 3 the ‘Montreal 
| Flyer” will make its initial trip of the sea- 
son, leaving the Union Station, Boston, 
at 11 A. M. daily, except Sunday, heralds 


Agt. 


This difficulty was smoothed over | the return of an old friend. This is the 


| favorite train for Keene, Rutland, Bur- 
lington, Plattsburg, and points along the 
| Shores of Lake Champlain to Montreal. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


a young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, Il, 8. B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- 
bury, Mass 


roe THE MAY FLITTING,. A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
help families moving to the country. Best of refer- 
ences for honesty and diligence. Price twenty-five 
cents perhour, Address by postal card, H.,16 Wal 
tham street, Boston 


A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view Ad. 
areas 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maas 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .°: 


en's Educational and Industrial Union desire 











to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


May be had 
Excellent Summer Board in he'somy 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 


desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 
riage will meet any one desiring to see ihe place, 
Daily mail, Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 


No. Foxboro, Mass. 
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A uy OF EVERY STYLE AND KIND 
Cut to order while you walt. 
Walsts, Jackets, Skirts, Sleeves or 
Cupes. 0 cents ea h. Suits, 81.00, 
“ Renember, we cut to actual 
mea ures, 


PITTOCK’S DRESS - CUTTING SCHOOL. 


| Beacon St., Boston, 
Vail Orders Promptly Fillet, 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
[t to wash and retain its origina! soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DEC., 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MAtTTREss Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we 
are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than anv other material for that purpose. 





| 





We believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.. 
26 to 42 Winter St. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods housege. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
LINE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


in Boston is at 


MISS M.F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect, 
The Styles Refined, and 
The Prices Reasonable, 


LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed or 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 
Temple Place (one short fight). 

















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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